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THE AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
THE PHARMACOPCEIA 

UNITED STATES OP AMERICA, 
By EDWARD R. SQUIBB, M. D., 

OF BROOKLYN. 



At the meeting of The American Medical Aaaociation, held in 
Philadelphia, June, 1876, the writer introduced the subject of ihe 
present condition and future prospects of the Pharmacopeia, and 
a preamble and resolutionit were adopted by the Association, tak- 
ing the wliole matter into consideration for a year, with a view to 
some final action at the meeting in Chicago in 1877, and the writer 
was directed to present the subject at the hour of ten o'clock, on 
the second day of the meeting. 

The preamble and resolutions offered, and the reasons given, on 
which they were adopted, are reprinted here from the minutes. 

At the meeting of The American Pharmaceutical AssociSition, 
held in Philadelphia, in September, 1873, the writer also intro- 
duced the subject, and asked fur its considei'ation by that Asso- 
ciation, BO that it, too, might be prepared a year later to take 
L whatever action might seem wisest and best after a year's delibera- 
{ tion and discussion by its constituent organizations, in case The 
' American Medical Association should seek its co-operati<jn, either 
I in a new plan of revision or in any modification of the old plan. 
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Tne preamble and resolntions offered, and the explanation 
which they were accepted, discussed and laid over until the 
ing of 1877, are also reprinted here from the minHte!!. 

At a meeting of the Kings County Medical Society o( 
York, the euhject was also brought up by the writer in Ot 
1676, &nd the substance of his remarks are also republit'Iie' 
from the minutes. 

At a meeting of the New York College of Pharmacy, h 
December, I8'i'6, the subject was also presented by request < 
College, and was discussed. This presentation and discussio 
also reprinted here from "New Remedies," p. 363. 

In these four presentations of the subject some of tbe re 
and arguments for bringing it up at this lime are repeated 
it is believed that the four are necessary in order to givi 
beat account of it of which the writer is capable. 

Being directed to submit his views, and a plan for carr 
tbem into operation at- the meeting of 18T7, as above mentif 
he has determined, in consideration of the importance of the 
ject, to mature and print the plan to be submitted many mo 
in advance of the meeting, in order that it may be laid before 
constituent societies and colleges of the two National Associat 
for mature deliberation, so that their delegates may be sent to 
annual meetings of the representative bodies with instriictioDi 1 
to act in the matter, if that should be desired by the constitt 
organizations. 

This plan will be found in detail, following the reprint of 
presentation of the subject, and the whole matter in pampi 
form will be circulated as freely as possible among physicians t 
pharmacists. Both physicians and pharmacists are earnestly urj 
to bring the subject before their local societies and college at 1 
earliest possible time; and especially before those societies a 
colleges which have hitherto participated through delegates in "T 
National Convention for Revising the PharmacoptEia." 



[Extracted from the MiunxES of The AuERiCiir Medic. 
Association.*] 
The sabject of the future of the TJ. S. Pharmacoposiawiis brongl 
before the Section on Practical Medicine, Materia Medics an 
Physiology, by Dr. E. R. Si^uibb, and after discussion in the Se 
tion. Dr. Squibb was directed to bring the subject before the Assi 
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ciation at a general session, and the Seci-etaiy of the Section was 
directed to have an appropriate time appointed for the subject. 

A time w.ae appointed by the Association, and Dr. Squibbj when 
called upon, offered the following preamble and i-esolutions : 

WnKRBAS, The usyAl time for a decennial revision of the United Slfttea 
PbarmacDpceia is drawing near ; and 

WhsKbab, The plan of revision and piibllcation in force since 1830 raaj not 
now be the be^t that could be desired ; therefore, be it 

Iteioltied, Ttiat the American Medical AESociation take the whole subject of 
the NstLooal PharmacoptBia into consideration for a review of its management ; 
and -for the pi-esent time with especial reference to the following questions : 

Mnt, Whether the present plan of revision and publication be practically 
euBicient for the wauts of the Mateiia Medica and Pharmacy of the present 
time. And if not sufficient, whetlter any plan could be devised which might 
offer probable advantages enough to justify an attempt to disturb the pi-eseut 

Secojid, Whether this Association be the proper custodian in this country of 
the interests involved in the National PharmLicopiela ; and If it be the proper 
source of a national codex, whom can it invite to co-operate with it in the 

Third, If it be a work for this Association, in what way can its details be 
wisely undertalien with any prospect of moiterial improvement upon the 
presc'Dt plan ? 

liesohed. That iu order to facilitate mature and geneml deliberation upon so 
important a subject, the final discussion of it be liud ever for at least one year ; 
and that the subject be recommended to the President of the Association for 
consideration in his annual address for 1877. , 

After the reading of the resolutions, Dr. Squibb said that if they were ac- 
cepted by the Association, he would offer some reasons for their adoption. 

On motion, the preamble and resolutions were accepted and placed before 
the Association, and Dr. Squibb was called to the speakers' stand. 

He said it could liardly be necessary to saya word upon the great importance 
of the Pharmacopoeia to the medical profession of the country as represented 
here ; or to apologize for bringing the subject up at this time, and he would 
therefore go at once to the consideration of the preamble and resolutions. 

He reminded the Association that the plan upon which the U. S. Ptiarma- 
COpceia had been revised and published up to this time was adopted in 1820, but 
had been much modified and improved from time to lime. As now in force, 
it will be found stated on the first page of the Pharmacoptela, and it Is britfly 
ss follows : In the month of May of the last year of each decade the Presi- 
dent of the previous Oonvention Issues a notice " requesting the several incor- 
porated State Medical Societies, the incorporated Medical Colleges, the incor- 
porated Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons, and the incorporated (.'olleges of 
Pharmacy tliroughout the United States, to elect a number of delegates not 
exceeding three, to attend a General Convention to be held in Washington" iu 
May of the following year, or the first yi:ar of the new decade ; and the next 
Convention, as provided for by the last one, occurs on '■ the first Wednesday 
in May, 1880." This is now drawing so near thai if any action be taken in 
regard to it, it will be necpssary and wise to consider it within the next year, 
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luid adopt it within two years. It will be notice(] that this decennial convi 
tlon for this eipresa purpoae, long antedatea this Aaaociation, and it is probiil 
that if this Associatinn had been In existence in 1830, or any similar Natioi 
Associatiou, it would have had the charge of the Pharmacopoeia. Afl it atati 
now this Association is rery neirly a duplicate of the I^harmacoposia Canve 
lion — so nearly bo that one or the other Beema unneceBsary. Both are repi 
sentatlve bodies, and both claim to represent the medical professiou of t 
country, and aim to do so, and the two are the only bodies which either aim 
claim !o represent the whole profession. The only material difference in t 
organic atnicture of the two la that within the past thirty years the decenn 
Convention has wisely availed Itself of the professiou of Phaimacy ns 
specialty of medicine, and baa invited delegates from the incorporated Oolleg 
of Pharmacy. The Pharmacfipceial Convention has, however, always ignori 
the National Pharmaceutica) Aaaociation aa it has lliia Aasociation, going f 
its constituent delegates to the same sources as the National Associations, a% 
did long before the National Aasodationa existed. 

The Pharmacopceial Convention meets every tenyears ; and, having decidi 
upon all the general principles of the PbarmacopQia, and ordered its gener 
scope, and plan, and methods, it appoints a Committee of Final Revision ai 
Publication to carry out these general principles and plan in the details of tl 
revision, and gives this committee entire charge of the Pharmacopceia until ll 
next decennial period. This committee meets as soon as practicable after tl 
convention and commencea the detail work of the revision. Few, except tha 
who have served upon this committee, know the amount and character of tl 
labor it involves, and two to three yeai* has tjeeu generally occupied in tl 
Revision, the time and labor increasing with the progress of the medic 
sciences, so that at the last Revision the Pharmacopceia yas not issued iml 
]8T3, or until nearly one-third of the next decennial period had pasaei 
This work of Reviaion has always been done gratuitonaly ; and to such men i 
Drs. Wood, Bache, Caraou and Bridges, and Messrs. Proctor and Taylor, wh 
have worked upon it time after time, and some of them from the very first I 
the laat Revision, the profession of this country owe a debt which can nevt 
be discharged and ahould never be forgotten. Some of these gentlemen ai 
now too infirm to have any more of such labor imposed upon them, and tw 
others of the very hardest workers, Bache and Proctor, are dead. And ei 
now, where the charge of these important interests is to fall, and how tb 
interests are to be managed, are the questions sousht to be presented to you. 

Next. Is the present plan, adopted so long ago as 1820, the l>est that coul 
now be desired f Here it must be remembered that any plan which has worke 
well for more than fifty years is entitled to so much respect, that it becomes 
matter of grave doubt aa to whether it can be wisely disturbed. But it mus 
also be remembered that the working well of this, as of all plans, has depcnde< 
leaa on the plan than on the men who originated it and carried it nul, and tha 
these men with their energetic labor are no longer available for the work. Am 
above all It must be rememtjered that an imperfect or even a bad plan, onci 
established and moderately well carried out, is often better than a change, will 
its necessary uncertainties. Hence It must always be wise to pause an< 
scrutinize closely the reasons for so great and radical a chuige as that here pro 
posed. Aievisionof the Pharmacopceia every ten yearsmayhave heenquitt 
often enough in 1830, '30, and '40, and even in 18S0, but outside of its presenl 
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organlzatfon, it bos rince tkat time been generally believed that in order to 
keep pace with the more rapid progress of general medical aoience the re- 
visioiiB should lie mnre freqnent ; and there is much good autlioritf for sup- 
posing that a fascicniue might with advantage be issued annuatlj or bienuially. 
thus keeping the work up to the level of current literature aud knowledge. 
Thi" Ions perioils of ten yeara doabllesa allow the sensational noveltleB of the 
materia medica to have their day, and die out witttout disturbing the national 
standard with their unsound claims and unsettled snperGclal teellmonj. But 
intermixed and confused with these seDsational novelties eomes all the real 
sound progress tbal Is made, and it might be a most valuable f unctioa of the 
Pharmacopmia, by current fasciculi, to ^d the general profession in discrim- 
inating between the more or less subetantial claims to favor. Besides, in the 
long periods of ten years many v^uable articles are tost with the worthless 
mass of trash, not so much by the prejudice excited by Ibe company in which 
they are found, as from a failure to recognlEe tbem and classify them by proper 
names and description, so that they may be identified and lndividualli«d for 
more accurate observation and research. 

Again, an interval of ten years embraces so much more of detail work for 
a committee of revision, than it did twenty or thirty years ago, that the labor 
seems to be now approaching to an impracticable amount. Tbe committee can 
only meet weekly, because the detiul work has to be done by some individual 
as a sub-committee between the meetings, and often has to be done over and 
over again. Thus as the amount of work accumulates by the more rapid 
progR-ss of medical sciences, the time necessary to do it must still increase, 
though at the last revision it reached nearly three years. A more frequent re- 
view of the ground would so divide this labor and time as to glye to tbe pro- 
fessions of medicine and pharmacy the results more frequently, and with 
much less delay. And then, reaching the professions more frequently and in 
smaller quantity, snch results would be more generally examined and appreci- 
ated. Besides, the actual ^giegate labor of attaining such results would be 
diminished, by tbe investigation and disposal of many subjects before they be- 
came befogged and confused by mercantile interests and the doubtful testi- 
mony which grows thereon. 

Again, it fbould perhapsin justice be stated that tbe present plan bas not 
beed so successful in the later revisions, and notably defective in the last one, 
wheD the Committee of Final Revision and Publication refused to carry out 
tbe instructions of the convention, and substituted its own judgment in oppo- 
sition to that of the authority by which the committee was created.* 

Therefore, If the present plan be not well adapted to the wants of tbe pres- 
ent day ; and if the men who originated it, and wbd so laboriously carried it 
ont, be no longer accessible for so active a work, may It not be a proper time 
to change tbe plan when the workers must be changed. 

'Then, if changed, how and how far ehidl it be changed ? And, is the Ameri- 
cao Medical Association the proper custodian of the interests involved ? A 
pharmacopceia is an authorized dictionary of the standard materia medica, for 
tbe use of the phyuclan hi the prevention and cure of diseases, and owes it* 
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esistence to the advantages and the neceaeities to his profession of accurate 
deGDition, UQiformltj, and stability Id the agents used in the practice of his 
art. It is the result of accumulated experience and scientific research as di- 
rected to remedial agents, aod especially aims to eBtabliaha standard for quali- 
ty, strength, and uuiformiCy in the materia medlca. In accompliebing this it 
also becomes, of iieceasity, an authorized formulary for compounding the sub- 
stances of the materia medica, or converting them into auch prepaiations OS 
come into general use under apeoific najnes. If there were no science nor art 
of mediciue there would be no pharmacopfflias, and therefore a pharraacopceis 
belongs to the science and art of medicine for the sole advantage of physicians 
in the treatment of diseaaea and injuries. And, a " Pharmacoixeia of the 
United Stales" is one which in peculiarly adapted to the professional status 
and the profeasiooal wants of tlie physicians of the United .States. It thus 
becomes a n^tioQal pbarmacopceia, and belongs to the physicians of the natiOD 
as they may choose to organize themselves to construct and manage it, as well 
as to use it. Since 1830 a comparatively small proportion of the medical profes- 
^oa of the nation has inaiotaiued an organization solely for the management 
and control of the National Pharmacopoiia. The fact that in this organiza- 
tion the medical profession of eight to twelve States only was represented, was 
not the fault of the organization, for each decennial Convention not only in- 
vited delegates from ail the States, but urged upon State Societies, Colleges, 
etc., the importance of l>uing represented in, and aiding in a work of such inx- 
portancc. Neither, peihaps, was it the fault of the general profession that a 
no larger proportion of it was represented in these CoDVentiona. But rather, 
perhapa, because the Conventions were too infrequent to keep the object fresh- 
ly before the aggr^ste profession — tfecauss they had but one specific object 
and purpose, and that not a very popular one, nor one in which many individ- 
uals liept themselves very thoroughly informed— and, perhaps, more than all, 
because tlie aggregate profession had full confidence in the few men who man- 
ned the interest so well, and trusted them fully, basing this trust justly upon 
the tieneficent results of their labors. . 

. But, whatever may have been the reaaons. this organization nevvr was a 
nationat one in any true sense of the word in Its relation to the aggregate 
medical profeaaion of the United Statea, and its Conventions were not only 
infrequent but small, and simply gave support and authority to a very few 
men. And this organizition has not increased and expanded in proportion 
with the magnitude and importance of its worii. 

Meanwhile the grawiug need of a truly national organization of the medical 
profession, for the care and management of its general interests, culminated 
in 1847 ill the establishment of this. The American Medical Association, and 
it started off at once with a represent ation from about twenty-tliree SCatef. 
From I8t3 to the present time this Association has consisted of representatives 
from so nearly all the States that it must t>e fairly considered a national orgao- 
ization, in harmony with the national form of goviH/nment. And if it 
does represent the aggregate medical profession, it is fairly entitled to the mau- 
ageineot and control of all the general interests of that profession, and the 
only proper source of authoritative action. Among the most important of these 
general interests of the profession — if not the most important — Is that of the 
FharmacupiBla ; and tbia interest has, up to this time, been left entirely under 
the control of the older and smaller national organization. 
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The question 1b, shall it be «ill left where it is, or wonld It be better for the 
Pharmacci]>mia that this Assodstinn, nnw the only organiiation which in any 
proper sense represents tbe whole preftssion of the natlnn, should now sseume the 
managcmeDt and control of this important interest? This is a very grave 
qaestion, and one that cannot be settled without mature deliberation. Even 
if it be admitted that this Association is entitled by its more truly national 
character to the custody of this among its other interests, it may be still question- 
able whether, for the gres.teBt good to the Association, the Pharmacnpceia had 
nf>t better be left where it is, because it must be fairly understood that many 
risks are to be assumed either way. It will, however, liardly be doubted that 
this AGBOciation, as the only national representative of tbe profession, has tbe 
right 1o decide these questions, and Is. therefore, by tliat right, the proper cns- 
todian of the interest involved. It would be quite competent for this Associ- 
ation, at its meeting for 1879, to direct one of its constituent members from 
each State Medical Society to attend this " ConventloD for Revising the Pbar- 
inacopreia '* in 1880, and thus give to tbe organization that nationality of 
character which it now needs. 

The next question is. If this AssoclatioD be tbe proper custodian of the 
' Pharmacopeia, and if it be wise for It to assume its right of management and 
control, whom can it invite to co-operate with it in the work ? This question 
must he answered, that it cannot wisely nor Bafely avoid inviting the active 
co-operation of tbe " American Pharmaceutical Association," a national organ- 
ization as general in its representative character, and nearly as old, as tbe 
"American Medical As30ciation,"and whose objects tend to the same general re- 
sults and belong to the same general interest. Indeed, pliarmacy is the outcome • 
and the expression of a pharmacopceia, and a pbarmacopcela without pharmacy 
wonld be a theory without practice ; and pharmacy without a pharmacopiria 
would he but a desultory, roving occupation, and not a true art tof medicine. 
Pharmacy was the flral specially that grew out of the general science and art of 
medicine, or rather, the first difft-renllatlon in the art of medicine ; for when 
pharmacy began to grow out of medicine there was but little science behind tbe 
. healing art. Pharmacy was the first specialty of medicine, surgery the second, 
ai)^ the art of the obstetrician perhaps tbe third. Then came ophthalmology and 
the other numerous specialties. All are mechanical arts, and not sciences, and 
all derivetheir inspiration, their development, and their rate of prog^reas from 
the general science or sciences of medicine, and all are on an equal footing, and 
equally subordinate to the general mcdioal sciences and the general medical in- 
terest, and are but elements in the general art of medicine. Tbe general art of 
medicine- could no more do without the special art of pharmacy than it could 
without the special art of surgery. But, had there been no general art of medi- 
cine, the special arts of pharmacy, surgery, etc., wonld' never have existed. 
Hence the general science and art of medicine, as represented In this and all 
other national associations, is superior, and the special arts are subordinate, aad 
as streams, the special arts can never be independenl of, nor can they ever rise 
blgber than, their source. Medicine and pharmacy, without their natural con- 
nection and dependence upon each other, wonld soontose their ntility to man- 
kind, and pharmacy, first of the two, wonld die out, or degenerate into some- 
thing else. And an imaginary antagonism tietw^en them, whichhasbeenloo 
much cultivated of late on both parts, is exercising a deicenerating effect on 
both. 
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Sucb- reflections, carried to their legitimftte and logical conclDHioDS, are so 
conflrmed bj the best experience of the lime as to convince almost any one, 

Bufflcientlj converBant vith the subject, that it would be almost as impracti- 
cablo to manage the IntereetB inrolved in the Pharmacopceia without lbs co- 
operatinn of pbai'macy as for pbarmacj to manage them without mt^diclue, 
simply because pbannacy has accumulated an amount of knowledgi; and ex- 
perience whicb medicine has long ceased to work for and- accumulate, ajid 
which medicine cannot afford to do without or to disregard. 

Pharmacy is represented in the National Pharmaceutical Association just as 
medicine is represented in this ABsociation ; and pharmacy is essential to the 
Fharmacoposia ; therefore, tbe co-operalioa of tbe American Pharmaceutical 
Association is the legitimate, the proper, and the best way in which to seek tbe 
aid of pharmacy in the management and control of the Pharmacopoeia. And 
it is altogether probable that if this Association should, Id a proper way, id- 
Tite the co-operation of the Aroerican Pharmaceutical Association in IhU work, 
under the fully recognized leadership of the American Medical Association, 
the invitation would be accepted. 

The final question for consideration is, if this Association should attempt tbis 
work, in what way can its details be wisely uudeitaken with any^prospect of 
material Improrement upon the present plan ? 

This is perhaps tbe most serious question of all, and one that demands great 
care when it is remembered how much easier it Is to see the defects in an estst- 
ing plan than to forsee the difficulties in one that is untried. The suggcstioos 
in regai'd to a plan now to be offered are not crude, but hsTe received very care- 
. fnl thought. But they are not entirely satisfactory on many points, and are 
thrown out merely as suggeslions which„when received by olher minds, may 
afford indications of what is needed. A provislnnal plan should be matured 
and adopted at the meeting of tbis Association In 1877, and a committee of 
men familiar with the subject should be appointed to take the pravisloual plan 
into consideration, to consult with a similar committee from the American 
Pharmaceutical Association, and report a complete plan at the meeting of 187B. 
The committee from The Ameriean Pharmaceutical Association to be applied 
for In 18TT, as that Association meets later in the year than this. 

The Bu^eRtions for a plan are, first, that tbe whole management and con- 
trol of the Pharmacopieia be entrusted to a sub-organiiation of this Associa- 
tion, of the nature of a board of management, or of an executive committee, 
to be called The Pharmacopisial Council of The American Medical Associa- 
tion. That this council should consist of either five or eight members ; 
probably five would be the best number, aa large bodies do not work so much 
nor so well as small ones, and spend more time in reaching harmonious action. 
If the council should consist of five members, this AssociatioD to appoint the 
president of the council, and to iilvite the Surgeon -Qeneral of the Army and 
the Surgeon-General of the Navy each to appoint one member, and the presi- 
dent of The American Pharmaceutical Association to appoint two members. 
Should eight be considered a better number for tbis council, or any number 
greater than five or less than eight, say six for example, then this Association 
to appoint the other members. It should be aimed to establish a wise and f^ 
balance of interest in such a council, and the Anny and Navy appointments to 
it would not only be for the purpose of completing its nationality, by giving tbe 
Oeneral Qovernment its appropriate voice in the matter, but would be for Ihe 
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purpose of bringing into It well educated men free from all bias. As the 
meetingB of thia council woulil bare to be frequent during tbe general re- 
TisionB, and perhaps two or three timeB a year for the Buppkmentary fasciculi, 
and as tbe members would bare to educate themselres to the special work, it 
would perbapa be better that the couocll should be small and compact, aud 
live in adjacent cities. 

This council, charged with the entire work, should be authorized to employ 
one or two editors, or secretaries ; perhaps two during the general revisions, 
and one permanentlj. These should be espprts oompetent to do all the detail 
work under tbe direction of jthc council, and should submit the prepared work 
at the meetings of the council. These officers of the council should be lilier- 
ally paid for their services, but should have uo vote in the council, and pertiaps 
one of them should be permaDcntly employed entirely and solely in tbe in- 
terest of the PharmacopiEia, under the absolute direction and control of the 
council. There should be no salaries paid to the council, but actual travel- 
ing expenses should be paid. And all expert labor necessary to tbe work 
should be liberally paid, and the best experts only should be employed, The 
copyright of the Pharmacopsia is a valuable one, and should an annual vol- 
ume lie issued It would be still more valnable, so that it is highly probable 
that the income from this source would be abundant to pay all expenses. And 
In order to cheapen tbe book as tar as possible to the medical and pharmaceu- 
tical public, the copyright should be placed at a price that would just meet all 
reasonable expenses. What the copyright has yielded hitherto, or what it was 
worth, could never be known, because it was always given arbitrarily to one 
publishing house, which house declined to give any information upon this 
point. Should tbe copyright be offered to a properly controlled competition 
It doubtless could be made to pay liberally all the expenses necessary to having 
the work well done, an<l well kept up to the progress of the current materia 
medica. 

Should such a council be able to meet and organize in the latter part of WTH, 
a revision might be published in 1880 thus shortening this interval by two or 
three years, and making a gain that seems very desirable. 

The final resolution aims at having this subject fully and widely discussed, 
both by the medical and pharmaceutical public, and It is hoped that tbe 
medical and pharmaceutical journals will spread the matter thoroughly and 
discuss it temperately, and that tbe medical and pbaimaceotical organizations 
throughout the land will give it their most serious consideration — a considera- 
tion commensurate with its grave importance ; for there is probably no subject 
where basty, immature action is more to be deprecatei], or where a wise de- 
liberation is more necessary to the welfare of the single inseparable interest 
which embraces the arts of medicine and pharmacy. ' 

Tbe President of this Association for 1877 is pretty well known to have 
taken much interest in the Materia Medica during many years past, snd it 
therefore seems appropriate to ash him to make this movement a subject of 
thought and investigation, and to give the Association the results of his delibe- 
rations upou it in his annual address. 

On motion, tbe Preamble and Resolutions were adopted and made the order 
of business for lOo'clock on the second day of the next annual meeting of the 
Association, and Dr. Squibb was directed to be present and present tbe subject 
for discuBuon at that time. 
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[ErrKACTBO rmox tbk MixrrKS of the American Pbakma- 

CBDTiCAL Association.] 

At the second session of the aDonal meeting of 1876, Dr. E. R, 
Squibb offered the following reaolutkia with a view to haring the 
preamble aad resolntiona freely discussed, and then laid orer fur one 
year, before attempting any final action upon them : 

Bitoltrd. That the American Phannaceaticsl Asaocifttion devote an hoar 
of its third session to a discussion of its interests in the United States Phaima- 
copceia, with a view to tlie adoption or rejection of the following preamble 
and resoiotions : 

WsBKBUt, Bj the action of the American Medical AsBociation, at its recent 
meeting in this citf, it is proposed todisciise at its next meeting, at Cbicagn, in 
Jane, 1877, a proposition for that Association to asEume control of the Natitmal 
Pbannaeopteia ; therefore, 

BeioSced, That this Associatioa offers to the American Medical Association 
its hearty co-operation in the worh, in any way that the American Medical 
Association may find the services of this Association most nsefuL 

Brmlned, That a copy of this preamble and resolutioos, with Ihe discussinn 
bad thereupon, be forwarded by the Preudent of tikis Association to the Presi- 
dent of the American Medical Associaliou. 

Dr. SqciBB. — Mb. Prbsdbnt ajid GasriaMKa of tat Associatioh : 
The object of this resolution is to bring before you the important subject of 
the United States Pharmacopceia of the future, so far as tbe interests of this 
Association are concerned, so that by discussion and by an interchange of 
views, among tbiKe present at this meeting, all may have the subject before 
them in its most prominent bearings, for mature deliberation during the 
coming year, and go to the next annual meeting prepared to act U|K>n the 
preamble and resolutions suggested with an amount of care and caution pro- 
portionate to the grave importance of the subject, and the serious results 
which would follow any unwise or basty action. 

The first quesUon to be considered is, whether pharmacists have any reason- 
able or jnsl csosea of complaint to prefer ag^nst the present Pharmacopceia, 
and if so whether these are due to the present plan of revision and manage- 
ment. Then, should this be probable, can the present plim be so amended as 
to give promise of material improvement in tbe future ; or, can a new plan 
be suggested that will afford probable advantages enough to justify a radical 
change from the present one, which in tbe mwn has done so well for so many 

A free discussion of these points may bring out others, in detul, and will 
set all to thinking upon the matter, so as to go to the next meeting better pre- 
parud for wise and deliberate action. 

That pharmacy has just and reasonable causes of complaint against the 
present Pharmacopceia may be supported by tbe following propositions : First, 
that it does not represent the progress in pharmacy up to the time of the last 
revision ; and that Its more frequent revision, though authorised, has not 
been attempted by Ihe Committee of Revision. Secondly, that its descriptions 
and details are insufficient for the attainment of its objects, so far as pharmacy 
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is concerned. Thirdly, that its proceBaeB are, many of them, unneceuary and 
therefore useless; that some of them are defective, wliile a few are poaitively 
bad. Fourthly, that there are more errors in it tbas the character of the work 
should admit. 

That these objections to it are due to the present plan of rerision and man- 
a^ment may be shown to be probable by the following circumstances. The 
labor involved in bringing the Pbarmacopaia up to the level of pharmaceuti- 
cal progress at the times for its revision has always been great ; and, increas- 
in)! rapidly with each revision, has now become veiy great ; far too great to be 
required or expected from any committed of revision acting voluntarily and 
gratuitoualy, while no adequate provision has ever been made for paying for 
the labor involved. When the work was mainly and bo admirably done by Dra. 
Wood and Bache in the past, It was well and amply pM for ^y the suliordina- 
tion of the Pharmacopreia to the Dispensatory of these authors, whicl. latier, aa 
a private book of its authom, has been deservedly one of the most popular, 
most useful, and most lucrative books of the age. It nevertheleBS embraced 
and overshadowed the Pbarmacop<Bia which was ita basis, and gave to lis au- 
thors ihe profits of their labors, both upon the Pharmacopteia and Dispensato- 
ij< t>y placing both in an official relation to the materia medlca and pharmacy 
of the nation. Beside these authors, no one has ever received any material con- 
sideration, directly or indirectly, for aoy labor given to the PharmaooptNa. 
At the time of the last revision Dr. Bache was dead, and Dr. Wood so inflrm 
in health that his services were not useful, but were rather obstmctive in the 
committee ; and have continued to be so unserviceable to the Pharmacopceia 
interests, that now, while his Dispensatory stilt overshadows the Pharmaco- 
pceia it does not embrace it, and has not been revised to meet the wants of the 
present plan of revision ; wiiilst by allowing his publishers to change the date 
on the title-page of the Dispensatory, It appears to post-date the last revision 
of the PharmacoptBia, which it does not contain or comment upon, while it 
still, in a large measure, takes Its place. Thus the Dispensatory, once far more 
Important and far more valuable than the Fharmacopteia upon which it waa 
based— more valuable even in the truest interest of that Pbarmacopcela, 
has now become obstructive to that interest ; and this from no fault of its au- 
thors, nor any undue greed of gain, but simply because such labor aa they 
gave never should be expected nor asked for, and never can be justly obtained 
or used without being well paid for. It, therefore, follows that as the service* 
of Drs. Wood and Bache are no longer avulable to the PhaimacopiBia, their 
mode of having its labor paid for can no longer be depended upon. And, as 
this made is an inseparable part of the present plan of revision, the plan must 
be objectionable, aud cannot reasonably be expected to yield better resultsln the 
future than at the last revision, where a committee of five or more gave their 
time, knowledge, skill, and labor, as it could be spared, through a period of 
more than two years, gratuitously. From this It would appear that the present 
Pharmacopieia is as good as could be justly e.ipected, and that its defects 
may be in great measure chargeable to an attempt to get important labor, 
which but few have the knowledge and skill to render, without paying for it. 
If this be true, and If it be unjust and absurd to claim or expect expert labor 
unpaid for, then the present plan of revision and management is so defective 
that il uevet can represent the prepress of medicinu and pharmacy to the time 
of revision ; and as the more infrequent the revlslonB the greater the labor ; 
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and tbe more rapid the prop'eaB in medicine the more frequent the revietona 
are needed, it agun follows that the pi-escnt pl&a Is iosafflcieat and needs re- 
Next, can the present plan be amended without radical changes ? It seems 
doubtful whether a plan, the basis of which 1b roluntarj labor throughoat, 
and which was only Buccessfui so long as this basis was true only in appear- 
ance, can erer be successfully amended. Eflorts were made in that direction 
ia the conventions for the last two revisions, and in tbe Committees of Final 
Revision and Publication, but with little, if any. benefit to either the cntn- 
mittees or their wnrk. For example, it was proposed and carried In the con- 
vention to expend the income from the copyright of the book npon it, first to 
pay for the expert laborupon it, and then all the income over that to be expend- 
ed In cheapening the book to the medical public. But while it was supposed 
that the income could not be large, so long as the book was embraced in aod 
substituted by the Dispensatory, and was kept in the condftion of a mere out- 
line or skeleton, requiring the Dispensatory as a commentary, to render It of 
much service to either phyBlcian or pharmacist, still It was indefinitely known 
that a large number of copies were sold, >nd that the copyright had a definite 
value. Information on these points was sought for from tbe publishers by 
official resolution of the committee of 1830, but was declined ; and after this 
rebuff from the publishers, a resolution in the committee to offer the copyright 
to competition among publishers wasreji-'cted by (he committee, and the copy- 
right has continued always in tbe same bands, with but an insignitlcaot yield 
to the committee for small expenses at the time of revision each ten years. 
Thei'ef ore, as It has up to this time been impossible for either the convention or 
its committees to know much about the copyright or Its value, and therefore to 
make ^any amendments in Its plan based upon the income from the book, it 
seems probable that In this direction at least little can be expected short of a 
radical change in the design and character of tbe book, and change of band 
for its control and management. In the iHSt revialon the convention failed to 
control its committee in the work, or, rather, the committee did not carry oat 
the dii*ections of the convention, and the convention has no redress ; for, by 
its own organic provisions, it can only be called once in ten years, and then by 
the chairman of its own committee, which declined to carry out its orders. 
That this plan ever did work well seems to be due to the great ability and labor 
of Drs. Wood, Bache, Carson, and Bridges, and Messrs. Procter and Taylor ; and 
that the first two were indirectly well p^d for their labor by this plan of mak- 
ing a Pharmacopoeia which should require a Dispensatory, and then makings 
Dispensatory as a private and a profitable enterprise, whose success depended 
npon its being still more profitable to those who bought and used it than to its 
authors. 

It follows, then, that tbe professions of medicine and pharmacy have had full 
value, and perhaps many times the value, of all they have evev paid for both 
llispensatory and Pharmacopoeia, and owe besides a large debt of gratitude and 
credit both Co the plan and to its able and indefatigable authors and workers. 
But, unfortunately for the professions, (be authors and workers are no longer 
available by reason of the unsparing band of Time, and the thirteenth edition 
of the Dispensatory remains year after year unrevised, until tt has become shn- 
ply a book of reference for the past, and a blind to those who go to It for the 
progress of modem knowledge. 
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As B iHimmaiy of what has been said, it may be eugigeated tbat aoj amend- 
ment of the present plui wbich does aot embrace a dispenaatory, or its equiv- 
alent iu tbe Pharmacopeia Itself, will be no improvement upon the past. And 
that Bach a change in the Pbarmacopteia itself would involve labor tbat must 
be paid for in some way ; and that this, if accompllHhed, would not be an 
amendment of the present plan, but would be a radical change to a new plan. 

Nest, can a new plan be suggested that will afford probable advaotaget 
enough to justify a radical change from tbe present one, which in tbe main has 
doneao well for so many years? Tbisis a most serious and important question, 
and one which well deserves ayear of careful thought and cousideration, if it is 
to be wisely answered. It seems altogether probable that some plan can be 
found that is better for this time than th« one which was applicable thirty or 
forty years ago, and then yielded its best worlt. And in view of this probabili- 
ty tbe following plan was submitted, with some hesitation and doubt, to the. 
American Medical Asaocialion, at its meeting in this city, in June laat. The plan 
wafl favorably received, and was made the special order of bueincss for ten 
o'clock of the second day of the next annual meeting, and the President of tbe 
Association larecommeDded to consider the subject iu big annual address. It 
will save time and spaoe here if the members of this Aasocialion will read the 
remarliS made iu presenting tbe subject at that time, as it is intended tbat those 
remarks, and these now made, shall, when taken together, cover tbe whole 
ground iif this preliminary stage of the discussion. Tbe remarks may be found 
in tbe "Transactions of the American Medical Association for 1876," when pub- 
lished i but have beenalready published in " New Remedies," for July, at page 
217. 

The plan suggested for thoughtful consideration is as follows : 

That tbe American Medical Association, aa the only concrete body or organ- 
ization which fairly represents the whole medical profession of the United 
States, aud, therefore, aa really owning the United Slates Pharmacopoeia as one 
of its most important general Interests, should now take possession of tbe 
Pbai'macopteia and control it henceforth, 

That it should control and manage the Pharmacopieia liy means of a council 
to be styled the Pharmacopceial Ouuccil of tbe American Medical Association. 
This council to consist of a president and four other members. Tbe president 
to be nominated by tbe Nominating Committee, and ijlected by tbe Associa- 
tion as often as the office may become vacant by actiqp of tbe Asso- 
ciation, by action of tbe council, or by death or resignation. Tbat the 
American Medical Association invite tbe Surgeon -Qeneral of the Army, and 
the Surgeon'Oeneral of the Navy, each to select and appoint a medical officer 
from their respective corps, aud invite the American Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation to select and appoint two pharmacists to constitute the phannacopmial 
council. 

Tbat this council under the American Medical Association shall be chargi'd 
with the entire control and mauagement of tbe Pharmacopceia in all ita de- 
tails, aud be empowered to employ one or two editors and other experts when 
necessary to do the work properly, and to use the iucome from the copyright 
of tbe book to pay its expenses. 

This council should be ordered to revise and publlah the Pharmacopceia once 
in Ave years, and to issue a fasciculus or small ioezpenuTe volume In addition. 
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eich year, gtviog the best attaiasible informatioD in regard to new remedies 
aod tbeir uses, and the importBDt elemeatB of progress id the materia medlca 
and pharmac}' up to the time of the aanual publications. At each quioqueD- 
nial revision the well-established progress of the Ave years to be embodied in 
the Btandxri) book from the fasciculi. Thus each fasciculue would become a 
useful ephemeris for its day, and tbeee ephemeridee would serve not only to 
keep the profeaiion of medicine and pharmacy informed in regard to the 
novelties as they might occur, but assist id discriminating t)etweeh the good 
aud tbe bad, saving both professions from some pf the influences of fashion, 
frivolity, and mercantile speculation in medicine. There is probably notbing 
that the practical physician and pharmacist need more than some authoritatire 
assistance in discriminating l)etweeQ that wbich is reasonable and sound, 
and that which is merely plausible and ingenious in the materia medics. 
And it is probable that there could be no better way of giving this assistance 
than in close connection with the authorized PbarmBcop<EiH, and yet without 
embracing tbe novelties witbm the Pharinacopcela until tttey should be well 
tried in a prescribed and uniform way, under authority, and thus become es- 
labiisbed upon some degree of accuracy and uniformity of conditions for 
observation. 

Such a council, fltted without special training to taice up such a worli and 
do it moderately well at once, certainly could not be found in this country. 
But by careful selection, the ra^ponsibility for which should rest heavily upon 
the selecting bodies, a council might be made up of industrious, energetic 
men, accustomed to accurate work, who would be willing to train themiselves 
for it BO tliat in a year or two from tbeir appointment they would be ready 
to begin their work, and then grow in knowledge and adaptation with the 
work. Two editors, to bo seci'etaries of tbe council but without votes, might 
be needed at the quinquennial revisions, and one would lie needed perma- 
nently to continue the work, under the president of the council, without cessa- 
tion or intervdl. This permanent editor should be a well-trained expert, sod 
such a one would be very difflcult to find, and would probably have to be 
changed until the requisite ability was found, and tbcn be specially Iraioed to 
the work. In short, the organization of such a council would be, with all the 
caution that could i>e used, a difficult work, and one full of obstacles ; but 
might not be impracticable if tbe labor could be paid for in reputation and in 
money as it should and must be to be successful. Such a council would not 
have to meet frequently, certainly not oftencr than four times a year, but 
would of course have mucli research and reference work on current medic»I 
literature to do at home, as for example, the army and navy members at tbeir 
unrivaled libraries, laboratories, or depots; — and the copyright might not be 
at flrst sufficient to pay well for such work. 

But if such a council should i>e happily found as would by sound and 
accm'ate knowledge and persistent lalwr, produce a work that would meet 
the wants of the two professions in any reasonable degree, there can be no 
doubt tliftt tbe work would within a very few years sell to an eitent to recom- 
pense the lalwr given to it, for if anything be certain such recompense is 
certain In accurate proportion to the true soundness, quality, and amount of 
tbe labor tiestowed upon it. The only probable serious difficulty would be 
that a year or more of the hardest tabor would have to be given before the 
copyright conid lie offered es a source of income, for such a council should 
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Dpitber hypothecate its labor nor go in debt, eren if it could do eo. But this 
difficulty does not Beetn in Burmoun table when the character of Buch men as 
must be selected for such a council, and the character of the bodies they would 
represent is duly corsidered. 

It -was 'first thought tbat aucb a council might be a little Isj^er, say eight 
members ; but beside the greater harmony and smoothnegs in working of the 
smaller number, it is doubtful whether the income could ever be made suffi- 
cient lo adequately pay for.more than one competent editor to do the continu- 
ous detail work, and flve members or councillors for the Intermittent duties, 
whilst the work, once f^rly started, and the workers triuned to it, would not 
be greater, nor take more time than couM be well spared by five men who 
were at the same time actively engaged in the general duties of their respec- 
tive profeBBions. 

The idea of a standard Pharmacopceia and an ephemeral adjunct having a 
value to the professions proportionate to the ability and labor with which the 
plan was carried out, seems well wortU earnest thought and discussion, and 
the subject should be discussed freely and temperately, not forgetting for a 
moment tbat the elements of success in such an undertaking are very costly 
and difilcult. to secure ; and that scbemes of this kind may be ingenious and 
plausible, and may be even very sound and good, and yet prove Impracticable, 
BO often does Ingenuity mask true utility. And yet there Is no better way of 
making sound progress than by means of a well digested theory earnestly 
tried. 

This plan has been gradually reached through many phases and modiBca- 
tiona, as thought over and talked over with inltrested and Intelligent friends 
for some years past, aud now when it is time that it should be publicly sug- 
gested for whatever it may be worth, it is still immature and is set forth with 
diffidence, but as the best that one mind can do on so important a matter, with 
the hope that it may elicit a discussion here now thai will bring out new points 
and new details, to serve as food for reflection during the year which is to 
elapse before action be taken npon the subject In this Association. 



[Extracted from the Minutes of the Kings County Medical 

SOCIBTT.] 

Dr. Squibb began by givhig a brief history of the origin of the United States 
Fhaimacupoela, from which it appeared that it originated in this State, chiefly 
through the efforts of Dr. Lyinan Spaidiug, of the N. Y. County Medical 
Society, in 1817, and first came into actual existence in 1820, chiefly through 
the efforts of Drs. Thomas T. Hewson, Franklin Bache and Qeorge B. Wood, 
of tbe College of Physicians of Philadelphia. This College bad proposed a tJ. 
B. Pharmacopceia as early as 1787, but a Committee, to which the subject was 
referred, do not appear to have accomplished anything of practical value. 
The Pharmacopoeia of 1830 was the authorizud work of a Convention which 
met iu Washington, the first of a series of decennial conventions which havff 
met for the purpose of ruvtsing the PharmacopoBia ever since that lime, namely, 
in 1830, 1840, 1850, 1860 and 1870. And a similar convention Is provided for. 
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After ths revision of 1830 the 0. S. DiapeDaabiry was published as a com- 
mentary upon, and an explanation of the Pbarmacopceia, the whole test of the 
FliannacopiB[a being giveo io the Diapenaatory, and the DlepenBatory being a 
private enterprise of its authora, DrB. Wood and Baehe. Frou that time the 
Pbarmacopceia became a mere skeleton or outline of the materia nredica, and 
was of BO little use without the Dispensatory — while this latter embraced its 
teit with very much other valuable matter — that it had no sale or demand, 
wliile the Dispensatory based upon It, became one of the most successful medi- 
cal books ever published. Bo completely did it oversdadow and in effect sup- 
press the Pharmacopiela that, UDill within the last tea years, veiy few io 
either the medical or pharmaceutical professions knew of Its existence separate 
from the Dispensatory, and even to-day, a large majority of both piofessions. 
If asked for the Parmacopceia, will band out " Wood and Bach<^." lathis 
way the authors of the Dispensatory, who for a lung time did nearly all the 
work involved in the Bbarmacopteia, were well paid for their labor io the 
profits of their book, while the true value of the Phai'macoposia, as well as of 
the Dispensatory, accrued from their ability and their trustwoilhy labor. At the 
last revision of the Pharmacopeia, however, Dr. Baehe was deatl, and Dr. 
Wood no longer in health and activity, so that the work had to fall into other 
hands, and was not so well done aa formerly. But this was not all. The Phar- 
macopoeia was still kept upon its outline or skeleton plan, while now with no 
Dispensatory to explain it and make it useful, for the Dispensatory was not, as 
before, revised with the Pbarmacopteia, and so did not then and does not now 
embrace it ; and worse yet, it still does embrace the old effete Pharmacopoeia, 
and gives it, and not the new revision, the currency of Its enormous sale and 
influence. Hence the U. S. Pharmacopoeia of ISTO, now for the first time 
stands alone, and with tlie iuSuence ot the Dispensatory not for, but against it, 
wliili: still maiotaiuing its skeleton condition of subordinate value and utility 
to the professions wbosi: standard and guide it should be, and who desire that 
it should be true to them that they may be true to it. 

These circumstances suggest to the medical profession of the United States 
the inquiry aa to what will become of the PbarmcopiBia and the materia ined- 
> ica of the country without the Dispensatory, in the future F Nest, is the pres- 
ent plan, which has worked so well since 1830, sufficient for the present wants 
of the profession, and if so, can it be carried out with the same success in the 
future as in the past without the meu who designed and carried out the plan ? 
for these, namely. Wood, Bacbe, Carson and Proctor, are no longer available 
for the work. Next, can a plan be auggesteil which will offer a reasonable 
chance of improvement, both in plan and results ? 

The plan which has been suggested by Dr. Squibb, and which Is now before 
the American Medical Aasociation for deliberation, and for decisive action at 
Its nest meeting, is briefly aa follows : This plan should, if possible, be con- 
sidered well by the whole medical and pharmaceutical profeasions of the 
country within this next year, so that the delegates from the whole nation may 
go to their national ABsociations in June and September next prepared to act 
wisely, deliberately and with proper caution on so important a matter. 

The proposition is that the American Medical Aasociation, as being the only 
organization which represents the medical profefaion of the nation, take charge 
and control of the Pharmacopcela as one of its most iitaportant interests, and 
establish a permanent council for its entire management. That this councU 
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Bhoold consiBt of five members, and be formed as fnllowB: The American 
HtdicHl Association, througli its nominating committee, ehould elect tbe 
prrnident of the council. Tlie Association should neit invite the Surgeon- 
Osneral of the Army and the Burgeon-General of tbe Navy each to detail a 
proper officer from each medical corps to be members of tbe couoci! ; and 
finally, should InviU; tbe American Pbnrmaceutlcal Association to appoint two 
members. This council should make a general revision of the Phannacopcsia 
at least once in five years, and put it in such form as to be practically useful 
and sufficient without a commentary or explanatory work, and should issue 
annually afasciculuB, or smalb volume, embracing tbe progress of the materia 
medica, and auy useful Information thereupon, of the previous year. In order 
to do this worlc well the council should be directed to employ the necessary 
expert knowledge and skill — say two editors for the general revisions, and one 
editor to be permanently employed under the direction of the president of the 
council. This council and their editors should be such men aa from knowl- 
edge or natural taste might train themselves, in a very fen years to this special 
work— for its ultimate success would depend entirely upon the way in which 
it was done. Hence, men of soundness, ability, accuracy and energy would be 
required, and the labor would be great in proportion to the accuracy and pre- 
cision of tbe work. Tbe council would have to meet for a few days three or 
foiu- times a year to compai'e and harmonize their individual work, ud to re- 
vise the work of tbe president and editors. Such an organization would re- 
quire men whose time is valuable, and such time and such labor as would be 
indispensable even to a moderate degree of success and utility to the professions 
of medicine and pharmacy could not be had without being well pwd for. To 
pay liberally for such services might at first be impossible, but the sate of tbe 
copyright of tbe books would doubtless defray the absolute expenses even 
from tbe first publication. But after this, just in proportion as the books 
should supply the needs of tbe prnfeEsions, would the copyright bring funds to 
the treasury, so that, if well managed. It would, in ten years, or perhaps 
sooner, pay liberally for all the labor and special training of the highest 
quality that could be bestowed upon the work. Thus it is prgposed to make 
it self -supporting from the first, while the quality of the work is to be > 
depended upon for tbe degree of succt-ps obtained, in the full confidence that 
if tbe work be sound and true to the two professions it will be abundantly 
sustained. 

In reply to questions by members, Dr. Squibb stated that he could not tell 
whether there would be opposition or resistance to bis plan from the present 
decennial organization from which confusion, or possibly two pharmacopeeias, 
might be made, but that he supposed there would not be. And, in regard to 
tbe copyright, stated that it was al'waya held by tbe Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Final Revision, and had alw^s been sold to or given to one publisher, 
namely, Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co., of Philadelphia. And that when be, 
Dr Squibb, served upon this Committee in 1860, the Committee bad sought 
for information from tbe publishers in regard to the copyright, which the 
Committee, as representing the Convention,, owned, and bad been refused by 
the publishers, on the ground that the information asked was their private 
l)Usiness. Other equally respectable publishing houses having applied for per- 
mission to compete for the copyright a ri'solution was offered in the Com- 
mittee to offer the copyright to competition between three or more publishers. 
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but the rceolutloD was TOtc<^ down, and tbe ropyiigbt was ttgalu given or sold 
to tbe firm whlcb had refused tu give uiy iaformatioo in regard to its cost or 
value, / 

Dr. Hopkins asked whether, in case the American Medical ABsnciation 
should assume tbe cantrol, it would not have to be called the AmericBn 
Pharmacopcela, ratber than the U. 8. Pharraacopceia, as they were represen- 
tatives in the Association from outside the United Stages ? 

Dr. Squibb answered that that was an open question, to be decided by tbe 
AsBoeiati'jn. It was probable, however, that it had better remain strlctif a 
national standard, and as such could only be called as at present. 



NEW YORK COLLEGE OF PHARMACY. 



Thb Revision or the United Statbs PHABMAaoi><BiA.* 
The President,. Mr. Paul Balluff, liaving called the meeting to order, 
opened the proceedings with some intioOuctory remarks, in the course of 
which be referred to the discussion of this subject at the late meeting of tbe 
American Phannaceutical AssociaUcu, t and staled that In his opinion tbe 
proposed conference or council of the two proftssinna should be arranged 
n)>on the basis of equality in numbers of representatives friim either side. 
Dh. B. R. SflDiBB then addressed the meeting as follows ; 
Mr. President and Ueni'lemen^Iu discussing the suUjecl before us, the 
first question we have to ask ourselves is, do we wish to change the plan of 
revising the Pharmacopceia ? Wfc have had an lacellint Pbarmacopceia up to 
the last revision — perhaps inferior to none in Itsgentral character, certunly In- 
ferior to none in the labor, whether of skilfuluess or amouut, that has betn 
bestowed upon it. The reason why we have hod so good aPhai'inaccpiBla is be- 
cause we have had such competeut authority to control it. The rclaliona be- 
tween the U. 8. Pharmacopceia and the U. 8. Dispensatory have been of such a 
character as to give to both biHjks a world-wide reputation, and that reputa- 
tion is a combined one ; that is, tbe reputation of the Pharmacopteia cannot be 
separated from the reputation of the Dispenaatory. This ia so because tbe 
authors of the Dispensatory were mainly concerned in the production of tbe 
Pharmacopoeia. It has been supposed that tbe labor on tbe 17. 8. Pharmaco- 
poeia was unpaid oi voluntary labor. Now that labor was voluntary only In 
one sense, and that Is in the sense that tbe authors of the U. S. Dispensatory 
gave their tabor to the Pharmacopmia, with the effect at least of giving e^le 
and giving authority to the Dispensatory, vrbicb was based upon it, and which 
has been one of the most successful medical boohs, in its flnancial results, 
ever published ; and those results were reached through the Pliai'macopiEia as 
tbe authoritative basis for the woik. The Dispensatory embraces a great deal 
of iuformation besides the two Pharmacopoeia^ it contaUis, and has been re- 
garded as a commentai'y in a general medical sense ; hence the sale of tbe 
Dispensatory has overshadowed that of tbe Pharmacopoeia. Until within the 
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last t^'ent]' yeftra probably, the Phnrmticopceta wsb but little known, wbile the 
DlBpensatory wag a book which wrs widely knowD and appreciated. It em- 
braces the text of the Pharmacopteia, a& no other book could do, because the 
copyright wm held by the autliors of the DiapenBatory, who were at the same 
time tnaiDly the auLhora of the U. 8. Pharmacopceia, and they were pud for 
their labors upon the latter by tho llnancial success which attended the publi- 
cation of the Dispensatory. Now, had this reiation between these two iMokB 
gone on undisturbed, as It was twenty years ago, I would be the last to disturb 
that relation. I do not think that tbe authors who gave us eo good a Di«pen- 
aatory and Piiarmacopoeia received more honor and profit than they were en- , 
titled to for their labors. Unfortunately, however, for both medicine and 
pharmacy, Dr. Baclie died in 1864, and Ihe Dispensatory lost his services. 
Very soon after, Dr. Wood tKcame so infirm, from age and disease, that he 
was unable to keep up the Dispensatory, and in 18S5 he announced that he 
'would not ire likely to participate in another revision. He served upon the 
last reTisioD of the Pharmacopceia, but since that time, 1805, the Dispensatoiy 
haa had no additions made to it, has uQdergone no revision, and has not been 
brougbt up to the present condition of medicine and pharmacy. Tlie true 
reason why our last revision was so unsuccessful, aod probably tbe only rea- 
son why we are now left to desire a change, if we do desire one, is because it 
is so constructed as to require a Dispensatory, and is now without one. 
Twenty ytars ago the Pharmacopteia was almost universally confused with its 
commtnlary, the Dispensatory. Now we are left without a Dispensatory, 
and for tba first time tbe Pharoiacopceia haa been left to stand alone, or 
rather is left to support itself with tbe influence of the Dispensatory against 
it, because the Dispensatory is now a commentary on the past revision and 
ignon-B the present one. The reason why ne have not a better Fbarmacopoeia 
now is, that the labor involved was so great that no manor set of men should 
have been asked to perform it unpaid. The Committee did not only all that 
could be reasonably oxjHjeled of them, but far more than tliey could afford to 
do. Their labors were contributed from time to time, and much more labor 
was performed than any one had a right to nsk of the Committee under the 
circumstances. Ijct us not ptrmit ourselves to compliun that the work was 
not belter done, but let us be thankful that it was done so well, and simply 
inquire now whether it can probably be improved. Drs. Wood and Bache 
were abundantly p^d for their labor by the sale of their Dispensatory, and 
could afford to do it well, but they are not now available. It is hardly pos- 
sible to go on in the manner originally designed, of making the Dit^pensatory 
serve all purposes, and no one to revise it. A dispensatory is not easily made, 
parliculary one which shall be at all equal to the one of the past. To bring 
the Dispensatory up to the present time it would require to be rewritten rather 
thau revised. There is probably more than one-half of the l)ook which might 
well be left out ; for much of the intormation given in Ihe Dispensatory can 
be found in botanical works or works <in therapeutics. If you take oul 
therapeutic^ and botanical parts of the book, you will have left a disp< 
tory of not more than one-third the size of the present work. Such a 
traction of the matter of the Dispensatory would bring it down to the c 
of a pharmocnpceia well adapted to the wants of this country ; and 
could thus be made which would stand alone — that is. need 
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But if the Pharmacopceia ie to be kept a aheleton as it now is, it muBt hsve 
a commenlary to rendeT it of much service ; and tlten tbe question of tbe 
future is how to get both PharmacopcBia and Dispensatory. Whether men 
could be found nbo nontd give the labor again, of producing a pharmacopcei* 
even as good as the present one, without pa;, is doubtful. - And th<>n how 
shall a proper dispensatory be secured ? In the past It seems pretty certiun 
that had there been no pharmacopceia there could have been no dispensatory, 
and bad there been do dispensatory, a pharmacopceia npon the present plan 
would have been a failure ; and again, that the income from the Diepensalory 
. has been the real foundation of the success of both Pharmacopeia and Dis- 
pensatory, and that without such a foundation of skilful labor well paid for, 
the success of a pharmacopaia of the future is, to say tbe least, very uucer- 
taiu, and tbe attempt to get one very hazardous. 

These are some of the thoughts I wish to throw out at the commencement 
of tbe discussion. 

I will now allude to my own design or plan for a new Pharmacopceia. I be- 
lieve the time has come to depart from tbe old classic ideal of a pharniBcopceia 
whereby it is mainly a catalogue and dictionary of tbe materia medica. We 
need S'mething more. An illuatratioui perhafia, will convey my meaning. 
Take, for example, the article Rheum ; the definition now given is that it is 
the root of Rheum palniatum and other gpeeies of rheum. What kind of a 
definition is that ? If needed by the iKitanist, it gives no information of value, 
because it speaks indefinitely of other species than the Rheum palmatum. If 
intinded for the druggist it does not give any satisfHCtory knowledge, and if 
Intended for the physician it is of no avail. 

The physician and pharmacist wish for something to tell them how to select 
good rhubarb, and care li ss fur tlie botanical species than for sensilile pioper- 
ties and tests. Now, to add to the botanical spi cies, something which is even 
more useful— something wheruby the pharmacist may judge of the root as he 
finds it in tbe market, and tbe pliysiclan may jndge when be handles and uses 
it-^something which will oom[>ort more with the usages of the day than a 
mere botanical definition. I would propose to make a pharmacopoeia which 
should need no dispensatory, one which, for the scientific information re- 
quire d, would refer to the proper works where it may be found, whether it be 
the botanical deacripti9n or tbe therapeutical uses— and there is no lack of 
books on either subject. Now let us refer to this use of the Pharmacopceia, 
not simply as a dictionary, but as a book which shall describe familiar di-ugs 
or a drug as it is met with in the market, with the processes necessary for its 
preparations ; not written in quite so dignified a style, but in such concise 
detail that the pharmacist may take the description of a process and use it line 
after line in tbe preparation of the article which is being described. You may 
say that it would make much too large a book. I doubt it. In the first place, 
I would not have the book printed in so large a type as it is now. I would not 
dm to make it a mere outline, nor so prolix as to be cumbrous, but rather at 
the line of utility. 

The same reasons which were urged for changing the language of tbe Phar- 
macopeia from Latin to English may be made applicable here— not only in the 
language, but in tbe detailed descriplion of the processes employed, because 
the description as well ae the language should be as plain as possible and as 
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full. Let us have a standard for the working proceaees as well as for the in- 
gredients and quaDtities of all the estcibliBhed preparatioDS, Then, having 
that, and making a reTisIon perhaps every five instead of ten years (eubse- 
quently perhaps even ofteaer than that), we sliouid be able to keep within the 
covers of the Phannacoptela uothing but what has been fully tried, fully 
known, and fully described in det^l.' 

Sucli a revision would decimate the present lists, for there. are many arllcles 
here 'which mJuiht be dropped. Not that they are enlJ rely, use) ese, but that 
Ihey are not appropriate articles to be retained in a pharmacopceia when they 
take up room which might be given with greal«r advantage to the details of 
primary articles. If the PlMumacopceia I>e bo rcBtricted, we should need 
something more ; and my design embraces the idea that the authorities of the 
FharmacoptBia, whoever they may he, should issue an annual fasciculus, which 
should never be dignified with the standard force and authority given to the 
eBtabllGhed FharmacnpteiB, but be more ephemeral. A thing which would ex- 
pire at the end of eacti year, and contain the current information of the pre- 
vious year. I would have this annual, however, published by the same 
authority which publiahea the Phaimacopcela. Now, that annual might con- 
t^n a great deal which would not be looked upon as suitable to be retained or 
admitted in the FhnrmacoptBia proper. It might contain a deecription of ail 
the novelties which come along — for instance, such an article as jaborandi, of 
which there was little or nothing known when it name into use — and it would 
have competent authority, as soon as anything of that kind was published, to 
Bend for the article, to put it upon trial, place It in the hands of proper men 
after it has been properly prepared, put it in the way of being used in hospi- 
tals, and so get ^1 the information possible and publish the results of the ob- 
servations in the next succeeding year. This book would never exceed the 
Pharmacopceia in size, and it might be a mere faaciculus tor the first year <» 
two. Hy impression is that sucb a book as that would bo really more useful, 
both to medicine aud pharmacy, than the Pharmacopoeia as it is. The Phar- 
macoptBta would still be essential and indispensable, because it is the standard ; 
but for obtaining current informatttin, a work, such as the book I have de- 
scribed, would be more useful to physicians and to the pharmaciat then the 
Pharraacopceia ilself. From it could be obtained information quite inappro- 
priate to a standard pharmacopceia. Within two years the necesBary infor- 
mation could be obtuned regarding any article that might be proposed as a 
therajieutical agent, which would either discard it entirely, or place it upon 
further trial, or introduce it Into the Pharmacop<Bia. At present all the novel- 
ties are In risk of l)eing lost, or so perverted and extolled that they are drop- 
ped, or get into commercial bands and become used as proprietary medicines in 
one way or another. 

8uch a book as I have described should be issued in a cheap form, and the 
copyright should pay for the lalx>r expended upon it. At first, there would 
probably be an expense to be met, perhaps some thousand dollars or bo, to be 
obti^ned from some source for tbe purposes of its support ; but the moment it 
is placed upon a reliable basis, such as will enable it to coomiunlcate valuable 
information to tbe physician and pbannacist, it would sell so as to abundantly 
pay everybody connected with it. The cnpyrlgbt of the Pharmacopceia, and 
the book proposed, would be very valuable if tbe work was properly done, and 
would amply reward the labor which might be given. 
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Now, how Ib tbe work to be dooe, and by wfaat autboritj 7 Our friend, the 

PreeideDt, baa just said that the phariuaCLstB and pbysiciaDs should unite In 
making the Ptiarmacopcela. Upon that point I agree with him entiruly. But 
he aayB they sbould unite in equal proportion. That brings up a point which 
to my mind is important, and n'hlch I wish to strenuouBly insist npon. 

Pharmacy is but a specially of medicine, and should any one attempt to 
serer it from medicine, it would be liiie attempting to sever surgery from 
medicine. Medicine was once a single concrete art. The same man who 
attempted to heal the sick prepared all Mb remediee, performed surgical opera- 
tions, did teeth-drawing aud leechiug, and everything else connecled with the 
cure of disease. As the an grew, its scope became too great for any single 
man. and surgery was probably the first offshoot from the general art of medi< 
cine as a specialty. The performance of surgical operations was mechanical 
entirely, but stin;ery requires some knowledge of all the branches of medicine. 
Pharmacy was probably tbe second off shoot, and the very word drug carries us 
back to tbe time when it was regarded as necesaaty to dry the medicine for use 
all the year round instead of giving it pri^pared In the green state. When 
medicines were used in tbe fresh state, and were collected bj the physi- 
cian as used, there was no pharmacy ; but when collected, dried, and 
stored for uninterrupted use, then it was that pharmauy commenced, when the 
physician could no longer afford the time necesBary to attend to both branches 
of his buBlness. Thus It is that pharmacy is as much a part of medicine as 
surgery, or opbtbalmoi<%y, or gynecology, or as any of the specialties in 
medicine, and It is only a port. 

Now, if pharmacy claims Ihat it should revise and control the Pbarma- 
cop<Bla, and should invite medicine to join, it would t>e an example of a stream 
rising higher than its bead. What is pharmacy without medicine ? Where is 
the origin of pharmacy? It is in medicine. It is hut a subordinate part of 
the medical art. 

Now, if it be, and I must assume that it in, simply a specialty of medicine, 
then medicine has a controlling iuterest in it. The Pharmacopteia then, is a 
general interest of medicine. It is not "a general inlerest of pharmacy alone, 
but it is one of the general iuterestB of medicine. Now, if one of tbe general 
interests of medicine, who has a right to its control ? The united interests of 
medicine, and not the interests of any separate part ; and the united interesls 
of tbe united parts is found, in this country, in the American Medical Associa- 
tion, and nowhere else. By right every pharmacist sbould be a member of the 
medical profession by education, and should then be a memi>er of the American 
Medical Association, for there is where be belongs, to practice one of its speci- 
alties. Now, if this be so— if pharmacy Is but a general interest of mcdiciue, 
then wherever tbe organization is found which embraces the general interests 
of medicine, it is there that the Pharmacopmia should go, for it is there that it 
"belongs. 

If the American Medical Association is the custodian of the general inter- 
ests of mediciue, and is therefore entitled to the control of the Pharmacopeia, 
then no other association is entitled to it. 

The National Convention which baa heretofore met for the revision of tbe 
Fharmacopceia, has been a delegated body, and the delegates have come from 
the aame sources as those of the Americau Medical Association and tbe Ameri- 
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can Pharmocentloal AssoclatioD. For many jean tbis convention was com- 
poaed of medical men alone, and the pharmacists came in aa sooo as needed 
and when desired, in Qreat Britain, the body which controls the Pharmaco- 
posia couaists of medical men onlj. In Qermany this matter ia under the di> 
rect control of the government. But we can have no such Phannacopceia in tbis 
country as in Germany, Eor we have here a free coatitry and the people have a 
riglit, with regard to cert^n matters, to do and think as they please Every 
man has a right to bare his disease treated as he pleases, and as long as the will 
of the subject is tbe law of the land, that will must be recognized, and it is 
the basis of all tbe laws we have. There are many laws upon the statute 
books wblcb aim at sometbiug else besides freedom of the subject in such otat- 
ters, tbe law in regard to the sale of poisons, for example ; but they are not 
enforced, or. if enforced, it is either through raalevotuDce or some personal con- 
sideralion. Hence we cannot hope to have a governmental pharmacopoeia in 
any true sense of Ibe term. This National Convention which has met from 
time to time in tbe city of Wasbiogton has bad no relations whatever with the 
government, or been guided by any authority except that which it maintained 
by its own deserving labor and results as a self -constituted body, and depends 
for its own continuation upon a presidential call for tbe CkiDvantion every ten 
years. Tbis or^anizalioD is, as far as Its numbers go, a duplicate to the Am^- 
can Medical Assuciatlon and the American Pharmaceutical Association, be- 
cause its delegates are found in these bodies, the same men serving as dele- 
gates ; hence the Convention is nothing more than a delegated body from the 
same sources as the American Afedicat and Amcrlcau Pharmaceutical Aasoci- 

Now, my plan for tbe Pharmacopeia of the future, under tbe circumstan- 
ces alxive alluded to, involves a radical change. Whether it will be desirable 
to make tbis or any change depends upon the discussions and interchange ot 
thought during the next one or two years. 

Let us concede for a moment that the Pharmacopoeia is a general interest of* 
the medical profession, and that the American Medical Association is Ibe only 
organization truly representing that profession in this country^ and that it as- 
sumes tbe Pharmacopteia as among its general iaierests. If it does that, it has 
to do something wbereby the present officers of the National Convention may 
be relieved from calling a convention in 1880. That can be easily done, for 
the AraL'iican Medical Association can say, neit year if it chooses, to those 
bodies which are at present represented in tbe Association, and were repre- 
sented in tbe last decennial convention, that the Association has decided to 
take possession of tbe Pharmacopceia, and asks such bodies, if it be in their 
judgment a proper move to make, to send delegates with authority to transfer 
allegiance from the National Convention to that Association. Then, if com- 
plied with, tbe matter is pl^n, for tbe American Medical Assotnation can pass 
a i-esoluliou asking that the President of the National Convention shall not call 
the convention in 1880, and that resolution being supported by the action of the 
bodies represented in the National Convention, will probably be regarded as 
sufficient to relieve the President of the Convention from the duty of issuing 
the call in 1880, and if no call be isued there will be no Convention. Tbe 
American Medical Association will then own the U. S. Pharmacopoeia, and 
that with a proper regard for the duties and responsibilities ot tbe officers of 
the National Convention. 
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Now tbe AmericoD Medical ABSociation, as a large, unwteldlj, migratoi'y 
body, must mapage auch an interest aa thia by some fixed and permiwent body 
<xgan\xeil for the purpoae, vrithin tbe Aseociation — Bome committee, board, 
aeclion, or council-~and for this purpote must endeavor to comblueall tbe^ii ci- 
aliHeB which make up the general art of mediciDe, but more particularly hIhi nt 
two of these specialties. Fli'st, Therapeutics, tu select and apply remeuiea, 
and by their efFects to judge of their place and tbcir utility to medicine, and to 
determine tbe quantities and proportions In combining them. Therapeutics 
must flrat need a remedy, and know bow to atudy it and apply it to the need, 
before tbe sources of supply can be developed. Second, the specialty of Mik- 
teria Medica, Chemistry', and Pharmacy. Materia Medics Is inseparable from 
Therapeutics on tbe one band and Pharmacy on the other, and is tbe conuect- 
ing link between them, but the line of separaEion is far more dlfflculbto draw 
here than between most other specialties. Therapeutics, in the general prao 
tice of medicine, selects remedies through Pbyainlngy and by experimental re- 
search, from tbe domain of Natural History and of Chemistry ; Materia Medi- 
ca sets these apart, studies them in their special adi^>tation to medicine, and 
defines and desciibes them ; Chemistry is next needed by Materia Medica to 
study the composition and constitution of remedies, and separate or combine 
their aifferent elements by tbe laws of their pbysiological and therapeutic ac- 
tion first, and next by the laws of cliemistry. Finally, Pbai'macy is needed to 
prepare, to store, to compound and to diapenae the Materia Medica for use, in 
its every-varying quantities and combinations. 

Hence, wbile Therapeutics, as tbe foundation and the cause, must embrace 
Materia Medica and Chemistry, it now equally needs Pharmacy to complete it 
as a specialty of medicine. And Pharmacy as a profession and as a specialty 
of medicine embraces Materia Medica and Chemistry, and adds to them the 
mechanics of a apecial art ; just as Surgery studies Anatomy, Physiology and 
Pathology, and adds to them the mechanics of a special art. to form the spe- 
cialty (if Surgery. From these considerations It must be admitted, that tbe 
American Medical Association needs for thia work very carefully-selected men, 
some of whom can be best found in the ranks of Pharmacy. But pharma' 
cists, unlike surgeons and other specialists, have separated tbemaelves from the 
general organization of medicine, and bave formed a profession and organiza- 
tion of their own, and hare a national organization to wbicb delegates are 
sent up }uat as in tbe case of the American Medical Association, 

Now in the management of the Pharmacopceia the American Medical Asso- 
ciation has tbe choice of doing without Pharmacy, except what U can find 
within Its own organization, or of inviting the co-operation of Pharmacy 
through lis separate organization. This latter seema tbe only wise course, 
whether it be adopted or not, and upon such a course I propose to base my 
plan. The American Pharmaceutical Asanciatlon, at ita last meeting, signified 
by resolution its readinera to co-operate with the American Medical Associa- 
tion in this work, but upon what terms was not decided ; and if it should take 
tbe matter up at its next meeting on the terms advocated by some members, of 
taking the Phannacopceia into its own keeping, and then inviting tbe co-opera- 
tion of the American Medical Association, then, of course, my plan will en- 
tirely fwl. 

This plan, which is to be submitted to tbe American Medical Association at 
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its meeting in June next, ie tbat it B^all organize a PharniBcopteial Council, to 
be iiicorporated if neceSBaiy, conaJBting of five members, which couDOil BhaJI 
be charged with the entire man^^ment of the Pharmacopoeia and all that 
pei'tains to it, and he respoDstble only to tlie American Medical Aeeociation. 
This council I would propose to form as follows ; the nominating committee 
of the AseociatioD to uomtnate, and the Aeaociatioa to elect the preudent of 
the council ; then the Association to inrite the SurgeoD-QeneralH of the Armj 
and Navy ewch to appoint one menjher, and invite the American Pliarmaceu- 
tlciil Association to appoint two members. Tiiis number ie cboeen rather than 
a larger one, because it is generally conceded that small bodies work better 
than large ones, with less friction and more harmony of action, and that the 
smaller the body the closer the respoDsibility and the better the results. With 
due care in the selection and appointment, sucb a council wonld fairly represent 
tbe general interests of medicine throughout the nation, the general govern-. 
ment of the nation, and the pbarmaceatical interests of tbe nation, and would 
thus be about as general and as national in Itsconstmction as the circumstances 
will admit, and would be so t>alanced as to prevent bias in tbe direction of any 
apechil^or pecnliar interestB, while its elements ehould bring to it men of such 
education and attainments as to qualify them for learning pretty rapidly th^ 
duties which would devolve upon them. Thia council should hare an actuary 
to serve as secretary and editor, who should be permanently employed in tlie 
work, under tbe immediate eupervielon and direction of tbe president. This 
officer should be selected by the council with great care, and as an expert 
chemist and pharmacologist would be needed, such would be difflcull to Qnd, 
and many changes would be necessary before the right officer could be bad. 
This office should be as liberally paid as the income would allow. With the 
president and this actuary for continuous work, tbe council would need to 
meet, during the general revisions, say once in three months, and at other 
times twice or three timcB a year, each member bringing to the meetings such 
work as may have been allotted to him. Each member should be paid, from 
the first, bis actual espeneee of attending sucb meetings, and as tbe income 
should increase be paid for his services over and above his expenses, at. say, 
HO much for each meeting attended. Tbe income from the work of such a 
cotmcil would in two or tliree years adjust itself. The work must be done be- 
fore it could be copyrighted and offered to the publisherB, and then would 
bring just what it might appear to be worth to publishers— and this might be 
little at first — for with a council new to tlieir work they might not make very 
valuable books at first. But ultimately tbe value of the work to the council, 
in paying for the latwr upon it, would be exactly in proportion to tbe true 
merits of the work and its utility to the profesaions, so that the better tbe 
quality of tbe labor, and the more of this labor bestowed upon the work, the 
better would tbe council be paid, and the better tbe expert labor they could 
afford to employ upon it. From these considerations it would be very impor- 
tant to this council to have all Its members workers, and It should have a 
means provided for getting rid of members who cannot or will not do their 
fall share of work. 

Such is a brief outline of tbe plan which it is now our purpose to discusa. 
Points omitted, or not made clear, will be brought out in the discussion, and 
tbe faults, which are doubtless numerous, will, I bopa, be found ouL In a 
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matter of so mach Importance I try to hold my own judgment open, for, of 
course. I cannnt be sure that I am rlglit in Ihie movement. And I feel a ^rave 
responaibility in disturbing ao eBtablised result wliich hos been, in the mnin, bo 
£0<hI. Heuce it is that I need all tbe criticism aaa all the discuBsion I can get 
for the subject and tbe plan. 

Db, p. Hofpuantt;— I regard it as important at first, to decide whetherlhe 
Fharinacoprala should be made a book which should «ive precise aud defliilte 
description of the ofllcuial drui^n.and chemical and pharmaceutical prepai'ationa, 
sufficient to insure their identification and quality, so as to afford, even in leett) 
ca^es, a standard of autboritj for reference. If the status of th« average 
medical and pharmaceutical education in our country, admits, onr Pharmaco- 
plEla should retain, as Dr. Squibb calls it, the " skeleton " form, and tben be 
made to approach in scope, and equal in briefness and precision, the best 
.Pharmacopoeias of the day, as, far instance, those of Oermany, Swllzerland, 
Austria and Sweden. Or else, If we are not yet prepared for snch a standard, 
and a compendlon rather than a pharmacnpteia proper is wanted, there seems a 
tendency to prevail to attain to a compromise between the two, so as to make a 
codex which combines at once tbe substance of a pharmacopcela, and in a 
condensed form, the supplementary material hitherto offered for needed infor- 
mation and reference, by the Dispensatory and other commentaries. 

This question in regard to the compass and character of our next Phu'maco- 
pcein, therefore, appears to me to require due consideration pilor to that, by 
whom and how the work shall be done. 

TuK Prrsidbst ;— I would say that I am entirely In favor of an independent 
bonk, which does not lean upon the Dispensatory as It has done In former 
' times ; one which is in accord with the most advanced state of tbe entlru pro- 
fession. I would bave a book containing definite and concise descriptions of 
the qualities of the drugs and chemicals, tests for their purity, etc., with only 
Bucli details in deacription as are necessary for the dally nso of the physician 
and phirmacist. I stand by tbe programme <Irafted by the Committee on the 
Pharmacopielii appointed by the American Pharmaceutical Association. One 
of the amendments to tbe present Pbarmacopceia advocated by that programme 
is, that the l>ook should give a description of the appearance and qualities of 
the crude drug, its chemical properties, etc., and all that pertains to it which is 
of value to the physician and pharmacist. The practical effect in carrying out 
that plan would be to throw out thesecondary list of articlesaltogetber. I would 
also advocate that measures should be abolished, and weights adopted, and if 
possible that tbe metric system should be Introduced. Besides, to complete the 
book, a larger number of tables should be appended, cont^nlng, for instance. 
maximum doses, the comparative value of Troy and metrii^ weights, etc., etc. 
A book of that hind would be, in my opinion, in hai'mony with the modem 
nse of pharmacopteias. Of course we have to provide the means of getting a 
book of this kind, but if the piMi suggested by Br. Squibb tm carried into 
effect, the Pbarmacoptsia would also pay for tbe labor expended upon it. after 
a short time at least. 

Dr. H. J. Mbnkinoeh; — The first question to be decided la, what Incor- 
porated body should produce the book ; whether it should be done by the phar- 
macists alone, or by a combination of pharmacists and physicians? Would the 
pharmBcists be strong enough to control the publication of the Phumacoptela ? 
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Some aeem to tlilnk tint they are able to do it, bat I question very much 
whether they would be able to do it without the co-operation of the niedicU 
pnifesBion. 

The PRsaiDBNT : — For my own part, I do not believe It, nor do 1 tbiiik they 
would wish to. 

Bb. MKNNtHfiBR :— The American Pharmaceutical Association eecmB to 
think that the pbarmacistB do not have sufficient to say in the matter, and that 
it IB left altogether too much to the medical profeB ion. This is a very inipor- 
lant question and should be decided first ; and it is also difficult how to decide 
it. I am strongly in favor of Dr. Squibb's plan for s new departure. 

Db. Squibb : — There is danger before ue in this nialter. There is no law In 
this country to control snd suppurt s pharmacopteia, aod therefore it can hiive 
no legal status. Dr. HofEniann looks to a pharmacoposia such as thosi; of Eu- 
rope where they are made by law, and have the force of law. But such we 
cannot have. The Pharmacupceia may be rccognizect as scientific authority, 
but is not recognized in law in this country. The danger is, that unless medi- 
cine and pharmacy harmonize, we may have two or more pharmacopoeias. 
Any man or set of men has a right to publish a phannacopteia. It is tnie, they 
would not have the right to call it the U. 8, Pharmacopceia, for in name as in 
text the copyright protects it. If the American Medical Association took the 
title from the Convention and produced its boob first, then the pharmacists 
would be obliged to call their book by some other name. It would be well, if 
posBibie, to prevent such confuelon and clashing, by securing harmonious ac- 
tion beforehand. 

Tbb Pbesident :— I do not think that there would be any difficulty in 
meellug that queslion. Justice requires tbat both professions should be> 
equally represented. In no case should pharmacy alone have control of the 
PharmacoptEia 1 no more should medicine, but they should go together. But 
I say that the principal part of the book is the pharmaceutical portion. After 
physicians have decided what preparations should l>e made officinal, then the 
pharmacists will have to select the drugs, select the chemicals, devise modes 
of preparatioo, state the appropriate tests, and so on j and all of this makea 
it the most important part of tbe work. Therefore, I say, that both profes- 
sions should l>e equally represented. If the medical profession have the ad- 
vantage over us, we should let them make the initial move, and then follow. 
Tbe question as to whether this profession or tbe other shall have coutrol of 
the FharmBCop<Eia, I think is settled. 

Mk. Soofibld:— In view of thi! fact, that the great medical family was 
broken up into specialties, and that the medical practitioner who was moat 
noted and best educated could get out the beat work upon the practice of 
medicine, and the most eminent siu-geon could get out the best surgicsl work, 
why should it not be the case that the learned pharmacists should get out the 
best pharmacopoeia for tbe profession ? Besides, I am in favor of accompa- 
nying tbe work of the Pharmacopeia with the Dispensatory, but I cannot 
niiderstand how it is tbat tbe medical profession should ask tbe privilege of 
getting out a pharmaceutical work. It seems tome tbat the pharmacists could 
get out a far more v^uable book than any part of the medical profession can 
get out for ua. 

Db. Squibb:— The answer to Mr. Scofletd's query la not difficult. Tlis 
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FtanrmacopfBia le not a work upon phnnnacy. To regard it as such is a mis- 
take which the construction of the word pharmacopteia Bugxesla. The Pbar- 
tnacupceia te a work upon the materia medica and is th« source of, or gives 
origin to, pharmacy. There could be no pharmacy without a pbannacopceia, 
no more than tliere could be a practice of law without statutes or enactments. 
Pharmacy must be based upon something, and its precept is the Pharma- 
copceia. The pharmacist has the Pharmacopieia aa his guide upon whlcli 
pharmacy is practised. Pharmacy docs not select the sulistances for a phar- 
macopceia, nor decide upon their combinalions or proportions, but simply pre- 
pares them by expert skill for use in the best way, by rules laid down for it id 
the Pharmacopeia as a standard or law of the materia medica. After the 
physiciaa gives the combinatiou to be made, then the pharmacist makes it with 
knowledge and skill. That is his part of the art. Pharmacy presupposes a 
Pharmacopoeia ; but it does not make it. 

Dr. MBNNiHaKR:— Pharmacy, after all, is bul one of the minor branches of 
medicine. The Phnrmacopcela should be regarded as the standard for that 
which may be required by the physician and be fumiahed by the phirmacist- 
I do not wish to undervalue, by any means, the labors to l>e performed by tbe 
pharmacists, but I think the reUttTe strength la a matter of minor importance, 
and one over which there is not likely to be any quarrel, if the men selected by 
their appointing bodies are competent. For, if they are competent, It would 
"be ludicrous to quarrel with regard to numerical strength. But suppose there 
is a conflict between the two professions and each gets out a pharmacopieia; 
to what would it lead ? The physician certainly would have the power to in- 
dicate which formula he wished his medicines combined after, and we must 
, remember that we are the merchants who supply the orders written by the 
physicians. Tbe pharmacist may establish a standard, but who will call for 
it ? Tbe demand is created by the physician. 

I am in tiearty keeping with tbe plan of the President, that tb« physician 
and pharmacist should be equally represented ; that neither should assume to 
be dictatorial In tbis matter, but, on.tbe other band, as conciliatory as possible, 
and the pharmacists will lose nothing of dignity by allowing that we are only a 
branch of medicine. 

Mr. Ramspbrobr : — I do not believe that any sensible pharmacist will take 
away from tbe physician the right of saying what his preaciiption shall be com- 
posed of, or how lat^ his doses shall be. The pharmacist simply should want 
the right to say how It shall be prepared, after the physician has said what 
articles shall enter into the combination and has given the doses. A union of 
the two professiouB in Ibis work will bring out a pbarmacopceia which will be 
for tbe best interests of both. 

Dr. Mbkhikoir:— Inasmuch as our Pbarmacopceia has no legal authority, I 
should incline to think that it would be better that it should be a little more 
voluminous than the last edmon. There are many things which mi);ht with 
propriety be added, and still not make it an exhaustive treatise. The present 
edition is in many respects very brief. We have in only a few instances a sup- 
ply of tests and reagents given. In some Instances the origin of supply could 
be with great propriety mentioned. I think we should not go over to the me- 
tric system in the revision. I prefer the system adopted in tbe new German 
Pharmacopwa, where the quantity la designated by parta. I think that is 
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ipeclftUy desirable, aa sooner or later we^shall have to go to the use of the 
ni«tric aystem at our prescription couatHrs. Accustoming the apothecary tn 
tie use of parts instead of ounces, drachms, and grMn?, wouid lead him lo fiirm 
BBtituateB with regard to quantities, irrespective of names, and would be a fa- 
vorable lud in the a.1optioD, finally, of the new system altogether. I think 
that the preaeot Fbarmacop<Bia, in the retention of measures, has committed a 
grave error. 

Dr. Hopphan.v regarded the competency of the men who do the work as 
tbe question of most importance. With regard to how the work shall be done 
by tbe council, it should be divided into three parts. There should- be chem- 
ists to do a cert^u part; botanists; and third, the pharmacists proper. The 
entire work should be under the direction of the medical men. All the other 
Pharmacopisias have been published under tbe leadersliip of medical men. 
It iffar more important that the work shall rest upon men thoroughly adapted 
to its performance, rather than any special number, or certtun numbers from 
each prafesaioD. i 

Dr. SqriBB remarked that the council which had been suggested waa not a 
council to do all the work, but to employ esperta. No council of five men 
could embrace all the knowledge necessary to the formation of the Pharmaco- 
pceia, but it might embrace ali the knowledge necessary to obtain tbe services 
of men who could do the work, and to direct, check, and guard the results. 
Mr. KiOB ;— There can be no doubt that wiien it comes to tbe real nork of 
- making and constructing the Pharmacopeia, the pbarmacisls will have by far 
the greatest share of the labor ; and while it is perfectly just to leave the 
leadership and general direction of the work to the medical profession, the 
pharmacist will iu the end not fail to receive the credit for a proper perfor- 
mance of his part of the work. 

Dr. SqoiBB ; — I wish to draw attention to another point, which must not 
be lost Bight of. More than one-half of the pharmaciBtB are merchants only, 
and there is always danger when mercantile interests control tbe mateiia 
medica. Special education and knowledge, such as is naturally opposed to 
mercanUle interests in large profits, should guard all such work, and upon such 
careful guarding much of the true merit of the work as a standard would de- 
pend. Then its true metit and utility would be the measure of its succees, no 
matter whetlier the council making it should consist of three pharma- 
cists and two physicians, or three physicians and two pharmacists. With my 
present views of the relations of pliarmacy to medicine, as I have just tried 
to express them, I could under no circumstances go before the American Med- 
ical Association with any such proposition as to construct a council of two 
medical men and tbreu pbarmaciats, nor with a council of three of each, be- 
cause I do not regard the interest aa being diffei'ent, nor equal, But I regard' 
the interests as a single indivisible interest of medicine which can be managed 
witbout the pharmacist, but can be much better managed with his esperl 
Jcnowledge and skill in the details which belong to his specialty as a medical 
chemist, and not at all to his specialty as a merchant. It is bard to conceive 
iio^v there could be mucli clashing in a small council acting upon a single 
indivisible interest. Tbe inflnences of trade and of profits are the only oni a 
to t>e feared, and as iliese would be always on the side of the pharmacist, 
they should be in the minority, for safety to the council and its work. 
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The danger that each memtxr of such a council might not get public credit 
for tlie work he really diil, is locfdent tn all Buch bodies, and cannot be 
avoided In joint work; but that this should I'auae eerious proftAslonal jeal- 
ousy among men fit to be entrusted with such work I can hardly believe. 
That the two National Associations should be jealoua ot the share of credit, 
jnstly due lo eacli, is still more difficult to underetaad, and such jealousy caA 
only be based on the idea of two separate and, to a certain extent, anlago- 
nielic interests at work on the same subject, and if this be tbe true idea, 
then pharmacy should be left out altogether. I do not believe it is the true 
idea, do nut believe in any antagonism, if the proper men be selected, and ■ 
therefore fear no sucb difficulty. 

At tbe close of tbe discussion, a vote of tbanlts was passed to Dr. 8quibb 
for his statement of the questions involved \ and tbe suggestion was thrown 
out to call another meeting of the College for tbe purpose of excbaoflDg 
views thereon, at some future lime. 

The meeting then tldjourned. 



PROPOSED PLAN 

FOB THE FCTURE MANAGEMENT OF THE U. 8. PHARMACOPCEIA, 

TO BE SUBMITTED TO THE AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 

AT ITS ANNUAL MEETING IN CHICAGO, IN JUNE, 1877. 



To The Auerican Medical Association: — 

By direction of the Association at its last annual meeting in 
Philafielphia, the following plan is submitted for aasuming the 
future control and management of the United Slates Pharmacopceia. 

PREAMBLE AND RESOLUTIONS. 

Wherbab, The American Medical Association, as beinj; the only- 
organized body which represents the medical profession of iht! Uni- 
ted States of America, may fairly claim the right to control all the 
general rights and interests of the profession not controlled by stat- 
ute law ; and, 

Wherbas, "ITie Pharmacopoeia of the United States of Ameri- 
ca " is among the most important of sneli general rights and Inter- 
ests, and has not heretofore been under the direct control of this 
Association, but has been managed by a representative body similar 
to this, and for the most part embraced in this body, though repro- 
senting only a small part of the medical profession ; and, 

Whereas, This smaller body, known as " The National Conven. 
lion for Revising Tbe FharraacoptEia," has given evidence that its 
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plan of organization, though well adapte<] to the wants of the pro- 
fcKSton in tlie p»st, is insutfiuitnt for the growing necegsities of the 
present and the future raatena medics; therefore be it 

Resoloed, First, That Thfi American Medical Association does, 
now and hereby, assume the ownership of "The Pharmacopeia of 
the United States of America." And as the superior representa- 
tive body of the organized medical pTOfession, does, now and hereby, 
relieve "The Kational Convention for Revising the Pharmacopceia " 
from any farther acts of ownership, couti'ol or management of the 
Pharmacopffiia. 

Resolved, Second, That the Medical Societies and Colleges, 
which, in I81O, sent delegates to both this Association and the Na- 
tional Convention, do, through their delegates now present, relieve 
the officer^ of the Kationat Convention from the duty of issuing a 
call for a convention in 1 880, as provided for by the last convention ; 
and that any society or college which does not desire to relieve the 
officers of the convention of ]8"0 from this duty, and does not de- 
sire that these conventions should now cease, be now heai-d thi-ough 
its delegates in this body; and, that a failure to oppose this resolu- 
tion at this time shall be constiued to signify acquiesuence in its 
object. 

Resolved, Third, That the President of this Association notify 
the President of the National Convention, or his successor, of this 
action taken by this Association, and i-e<]ttcst him not to issue a call 
for a "General Convention, to be held in Washington, on the first 
Wednesday in May, 1880," as provided for by the General Conven- 
tion of 1870, and ask him to m^ke his decision in the matter known 
to the President of this Association. But, if the President of the 
National CoU'Cntion. or his successor in office, should fail to reply, 
such failui-e shall be construed to mean acquiescence in this action. 

Jiesolved, Fourth, That The Pharmacopoeia of the United States 
of America be hei-eafter issued only by the authority of this Asso- 
ciation; and that it be the only standard for the materia medica 
recognized by the medical profession of the United States of 
Amertca. 



In considering this preamble it will hardly be doubted that this 
Association is the only organized body which represents the medi- 
cal profession of this country, and therefore that it is the only re- 
pi-eaentative under this form of goverament, of thoso bodies, which 
in other civilized nations are statutory, and form parts of the general 
governments. This country can never have a pharmncopi^a as 
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England, France, Germany, Austria, Switzerland and other nations 
have, because its form of governmeut refuses to interfere legally, or 
at least effectively, with the fi-eedom of the people to do as they 
please with their own health and diseases. That is, the rights of 
self-government seem to imply the rights of self-destruction, pro- 
vided this latter be done in a slow universal and popular way by 
self- medication. 

From about 1803 to about 1818, the question gradually forced 
itself upon the aelf-conatituted medical profession of this country, 
whether it should continue, as the art of medicine progressed, to 
drift along without a standard for the materia medica, depending , 
upon the standards brought with the literature and the people of 
the older nations, or attempt to form a national standard of its 
own. The confusion introduced from abroad by the differences in 
the imported standards; — the differences '.n climate, habits and edu- 
cation, which, by causing the health and diseases to differ, rendered 
the Burupean standards less appropriate to this country ; — and finally 
the growth of a medical profession, and a materia medica, moulded 
upon the conditions of health and disease in a new climate and coun- 
try, seem, by 1820, to have decided the question, and the present 
Pharmacopoeia then originated in a voluntary organization of a 
small part of the profession, called together for that sole pni'poae. 
This body called itself " The National Convention for Revising The 
Pharmacopeia." It had no legal status then, and has none now, 
and controls and revises the Pharmacopceiaby common consent and 
acceptance of the general profession, and by the powerful influence 
of work well done. It, however, now owna the current revision by 
a copyright taken out in the name of its Chairman of " The Com- 
mittee of Final Revision and Publication:" 

This National Convention, meeting once in ten years, has always 
consisted of a few delegates from a few of the medical societies and 
colleges of the country, and up to 1840 it consisted of medical men 
only. In 1840 it invited the co-operation, by delegates of incorpor- 
ated colleges of phafraacy, and since that time this important ele- 
ment has grown, with the progress of pharmaceutical knowledge, 
until in the last convention the pharmaceutical delegates' were num-' 
erous and active, numbering 21 to 39 medical delegates. Under 
these circumstances, if it be admitted that the Pharmacopoeia is one 
of the important general interests of the profession, and that the 
American Medical A fsociali on is the organization which best, — if it 
be not the only one which fairly — represents the general profession of 
the country, then it follows that the American Medical Assooia- 
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tion, an(J not the National Convention, has the right to conti'ol and 
manage the Pharmacopceia. And it alao follows that it is among 
the most important of the duties and obligations of the Association, 
and atnong the gravest of its responsibilities, both to the profession 
and the public. 

That the plan of revising the Pharmacopceia by this Convention 
has been eminently successful and sufficient up to 1850 or 1860, will 
not be doubted by auy reasonable person, for the testimony of the 
great mass of the profession will be heartily, promptly and thank- 
fully accorded to this proposition. But that this plan is insufficient 
now, and likely to be still more insufficient in the future, is, to say 
the least, highly provable. One of the strongest arguments in favor 
of this probability is to be found in the cii'cumstance that the suc- 
cess, if not the very existence, of the PharmacoptEia in the past has 
depended upon the individual ability, energy and enterprise of Drs. 
Wood and Bache as the authoi-s of the V. S. Dispensatory, and that 
their services are no longer available. The Dispensatory, the most 
auccessftil medical book of the age, was a private enterprise of the 
authors, and has never had any official connection with the National 
Convention or the Pharmacopeia. But it embraced the text of the 
P-harmacopffiia, as no other book conld legally do, and was so neces- 
sary to the design or plan of the Pharmacopeia for definition ot its 
meaning and. intern, and so essential as a commentary upon it ; and 
was so useful as containing also the British Pharmacopceia and a 
large amount of collateral therapeutic information, that it overshad- 
owed, as well as embraced, the Pharmacopceia, bo that comparatively 
few persona knew of. the existence of the latter as a separate and as 
the autboiitative book. Hence the success of the PharmauoptBia 
depended on its trustworthiness and utility to the profession, and 
these qualities were only realized through the Dispensatory and its 
authors ; and they by the pecuniary success of their book were well 
paid for their labors on both books. 

Now, had this, condition of things continued it would have been 
unwise to have disturbed it, and the American Medical Association 
could not o.nly .well affijrd to waive its right to the Pharmacopceia, 
but should have lent its full support to the National Convention. 
Unfortunately for the medical profession, however, Dr. Bache died 
in 1804, and Dr. Wood became too infirm to continue his labors, 
and since the revision of 1860 the Pharmacopceia has for the first 
time been left to stand alone, while the original design of being 
, comparatively useless without the Dispensatory, has been adhered 
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The question then came to be, may not the design be changed eo 
as to make a pharmacopoBia that would not need a di^peneatovy, 
without changing the organization of the Katiooal ConTention ; and 
this question is still open. 

If such a pharmacopceia could be made, it must, however, involve 
the ability and the labor of both pharmacopoeia and dispensatory to 
a certain extent. The last " Committee of Final Revision and 
Publication" were acting under these precise conditions, and bad the 
necessary ability, but they did not give the necessary labor to the 
work — or at least the work as done leads directly to this conclusion. 
Why they did not give the labor cannot be known. But one thing 
is very certain, and that ia, that no set of men, such as are proper and 
able to perform the duties of this Committee, can afford to give the 
time and do the work for nothing, and this was precisely what was 
demanded of the last Committee. It did/far more than it could af- 
ford to do, and far more than the profession had a right to ask or to 
accept from it unpaid, but yet failed to sustain the high chai'acter 
of the Pharmacopceia, or to put it upon any self-sustaining basis. Can 
any future Committed be reasonably expected to do more, or to do 
as much, without an entire change of organization to some plan 
that will adequately pay for the ability and labor involved ? Or 
can a transfer to the American Medical Association obtain a new 
plan which is likely to do better f These are\the questions now 
under consideration. This writer, for himself, answers the first of 
these questions in the negative, very decidedly ; and for the second, 
sees no way of declding*it without an earnest trial, and believes that 
a trial of It is not only justifiable, hut wise, and proper to be under- 
taken at this time. 

The American Medical Association may, however, well hesitate to 
adopt this conclusion ; and if It be thought unwise to disturb the 
present plan, it is only necessary so to decide by a negative vote on 
this preamble, when the whole matter will be allowed to drop with- 
out farther loss of time to the Association. 

Should it be thought best to modify the present plan without 
abandoning it, the modifications desired must be developed in the 
discussion of the subject. 

But, should it be decided to accept the propositions of this pream- 
ble, then the resolutions will be necessary to carry them into effect. 

FIRST RESOLUTION. 

The first paragraph of this resolution is a mere plain declaration 
of ownership based upon an assumed right of ownership which has 
been already argued. 
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The second clause, however, is not so easily diflpoBed of. |n 
adopting this portion of the resolution the Association may, though 
probably it will not — meet with opposition from the officers of the 
National Convention. This Association, as the superior body, and 
even embracing the very elements of the National Convention, may 
relieve it and assume its functions and work, and may even carry 
these out in its own way, yet the officers of the Convention may de- 
cline to be relieved, and may call a convention in 1880, ag provided 
ibr by the Convention of 1870. There might th6n be two pharma- 
copceias, and the practical result of this to the profession would be 
a conflict of authority and no pharmacopoeia at all. Indeed, there 
is nothing in this country to prevent there being as many pharma- 
copoeias as there are treatises on surgery or obstetrics, except an 
harmonious agreement in the profession to recognize but one as 
standard authority. The oncvwhtch has been so recognized and up- 
held is now secured by copyright to the superior officer of the Na- - 
tional Convention, and neither its name or text could be justly taken 
without his consent or acquiescence. When the copyright of the 
present or cuiTent revision expires is not known, but it probably 
does not extend beyond the time of the next convention in 1880. 
The writer, as a delegate to the last two conventions, has not been 
able to find out anything about this copyright, and the Committee 
of Revision in which he served in 1860-61, when seeking informa- 
tion in.i'egard.to it from the publishers by I'esolution of the Com- 
mittee, was refused, so 'that all that may be said on this point is in- 
ferential. It is certain, however, that the officers of the Convention 
of 1870, who arc charged with the responsibility of calling a new 
convention in 1880 (see "Proceedings of the National Convention" 
as published in the present revision of the Pharmacopeia), may, 
without violation of justice and reason, and in pursuance of an im- 
portant trust and responsibility, decline to be relieved of this duty 
without some action that may be acceptable to them as adequate 
and sufficient. 

In a conference upon this point, had w>th the President of the 
Convention of 18/0, who is also Chairman of the Committee of 
Revision, and who holds the present copyright, he was understood 
to say that he could not decline to issue the call for a convention in 
1880 when the prescribed time should arrive, namely, May 1, 1879, 
nnlesB relieved from that duty by authority of the bodies represented 
in the Convention of 1870, whose delegates had in the Convention, 
imposed that duty upon him or his successors in office. But that 
upon being satisfied that he was so relieved by the bodies under 
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whose direction be was acting, he might decide not to isnne the call 
in 1879, whej^opon, the convention would of coarse fail. Then, 
shoalu thU call be not issaed on the first day of May, I8T9, the re- 
visions of the Pharmacopteia hj the Xational ConTention wonid 
cease, and this Association might take op the revisions in any way 
it might adopt, withont conflict, or distnrbance in the conttnoity of 
the work. 

SBCOND BSSOLDTIOIT. 

'{"he societies aiffl colleges referred to and appealed to in this reso- 
Intion, and which were represented in both bodies in 1870, aud 
which have been generally present in this Association every year 
since that time, constituted the entire medical representation in the 
Convention of 1870. That is, with two exceptions, they constituted 
the entire medical portion of the Convention. These societies and 
colleges are aa follows : 

STATE MEDICAL SOCirriES: 1. 

Maine Medical Association. 

Medical Society of the District of Columbia. 

Medical Society of the State of New York. 

LOCAL MEDICAL SOCIBTTES: 4. 

Medico-Chintrgical Society of Louisville, Ky. 
Baltimore Medical Association. 
Massachusetts Sledical Society. 
Medical and Chirurgical Society of Maryland. 

GENERAL OOVERHMENT: S. 

Medical Department of the U. S. Army. 
Medical Department of the XT. S. Navy, 

MEDICAL COLLEGES : 14. 

St. Louis Medical College. 

Missouri Medical College. 

Jefferson Medical College. < 

Medical College of Virginia. 

College of Physicians of Philadelphia. 

National Medical College of Washington. 

University of Pennsylvania. 

Washington University uf Baltimore. 

University of Buffalo. 

University of Nashville. 

University of Maryland. 

University of Virginia. 

Medical Department of Georgetown College. 

Women's Medical College of Philadelphia. 
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These made up the total medioal representation constitnting the 
National Convention of 1870. Two of these bodies, namely, the 
Medico-Chiruvgioal Society of Louisville, and tiie Univei-sity of 
Virginia, were not represented that year in this Association, but 
have been since. And one, namely, the Women's Medical College 
of Philadelphia, has never been represented in this Association, and 
but once in the National Convention. 

In addition to these twenty-three medical organizations, the fol- 
lowing eight incorporated colleges of pharmacy were represented 
by delegates, most of whom were present : 

Maryland College of Pharmacy. 
St, Louis College of Pharmacy. 
Chicago College of Pharmacy. 
Massachusetts College of Pharmacy. 
Philadelphia College of Pharmacy. 
New York College of Pharmacy, ^ 
College of Pharmacy of Baldwin University, 
Pharmaceutical College of Harvard University. 

These twenty-three medical and eight pharmaceutical organiza- 
. tions made up the entire Convention, and represented twelve Slates, 

In 1P50, five medical societies, eleven medical colleges, and two 
colleges of pharmacy — eighteen oi^anizations in all, representing 
eight States — made up the Convention ; and in 1860, six medical 
societies, six medical colleges, the Army and Navy, fourteen medi- 
cal organizations and four colleges of pharmacy — eighteen in all, 
representing eight States and the general government — constituted 
the Convention of that decennial period. 

Now the object of this second resolution is to relieve the officers 
of the Conveniion of 1870, from the duty imposed upon them of 
calling a new gonvention in 1880, and there seems to be no way of 
doing this so completely and so well as to provide for its being 
done by the very organizations, or a majority of them, which im- 
posed the duty. In order to do this fairly and fully, a copy of 
this proposed plan will be carefully sent by mail to every delegate 
of the Convention of 1870, so that the bodies they represented may 
be fairly notified befoi-ehand, and in time to organize an opposi- . 
tion to this resolution, or to the entire plan, should they so de- 
sire, when it is presented to this Association at Chicago, in June 
next. But should a majority of these organizations Ail to oifer 
opposition to this resolution when presented, such failure, after this 
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notification befortihand of its Bignificaoce and force, may be fairly 
and juatly construed to mean acquiescence. 

Should there be no opposition, or only an opposition of a min- ' 
ority of the Convention of 1870, it seems highly probable that the 
officers would accept the proposition, and would agree not to issue 
the call. 

THIBD KBSOLUTION. 

Tliis i-esolution explains itself and merely carries out the object 
of the second resolution. Should the President of the National 
Convention, or his successor, decline to be relieved from the duty 
of issuing the call, he must do so by a reply to that effect. Then 
the President of this Association would report this answer at the 
meeting of 1878, when the Association would decide whether to 
carry out its plan independently of the action of the officers of the 
Convention of 1870 or not. If it should then decide to carry out 
its plan, and this decision should be concurred in by the delegates 
from the bodies hitherto represented in the National Convention, 
or by a majority of them, who will now come up to this Associa- 
tion in 1877 prepared for this issue; then a call for a new conven- 
tion in 1880 must fail if made, because the bodies called upon are 
all parts of this Associatiop, and if in favor of its plan, would not 
send delegates to the old organization ; and because there are no 
organization:' in this nation, outside of this Association, which could 
fairly represent the general medical profession, to respond to such a 
call. 

It is hardly to be supposed that the officer in charge of the inter- 
ests of the National Convention would fail to respond promptly and 
decisively to any communication from the President of this Associa- 
tion, one way or the other. Yet to avoid the possibility of a failure 
which woulij embarrass this Association, and might delay its final 
action beyond the annual meeting of 1878, it is thought better to 
make any such failure to be construed into acquiescence by fair and 
due notification to that effect within tbe resolution. 

FOURTH RESOLUTION. 

The question of competency being assumed as settled, this i-esolu- 
tion declares that the Pharmacopoeia shall hereafter be issued only 
. by the authority of this Association ; and that when thus issued it ■ 
shall be the only standard for the materia medica that will be recog- 
nized by the medical profession of the United States. 

This resflution, if adopted, gives all the authority this body has 
the power to give. This authority is greater than that of the Na- 
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tional ConventioD, because this Association is greater in its repi-e- 
aentative capacity. Beyond this, bowevei-, no authority would be 
needed, or would be of much avail to aave the standard from failure, 
if it did not deserve the authority claimed for it. No work of this 
kind can, in this country, long maintain an authority which it does 
not merit ; and every work of thin kind will be, sooner or later, ac- 
cepted and sustained as authoritative, without strain itpon its en- 
abling source, just in proportion to the amount, accuracy and utility 
of the knowledge it supplies. This has been well illustrated in the 
Pharmacopceia itself. Up to 1860 inclusive it was accepted as the 
best attainable authority, and was received and respected as such. 
But the revision of 1870, though its authority is the same and its 
organization unchanged, has already, within three years of the time 
of its publication, lost so much ground as to make some movement 
of reform imperative. 

.Hence, if this Association should assume the ownership and control 
of the Pharmacopceia, and should fail to produce a good one ; and 
after producing a good one should fail to maintain its relations to 
the progress of the materia medica, by constant care and labor, no 
authority inside or outside of the Association would avail to save it 
from failure. There is in this country, through defective teaching 
of the materia medica.in medical schools, a growing tendency to 
anarchy and confusion, and that worst kind of empiricism, which is 
based on the incomplete observations of imperfectly trained facul- 
ties in medical men. It is the object of the Pharmacopceia to pre- 
vent such anarchy and confusion io the materia medica ; and it is 
probable that nothing does more to prevent it than a strong and 
good pharmacopceia, kept well up to the true progress of the time, 
while nothing tends more toward therapeutic confusion and empiri- 
cism than a weak pharmacopceia, revised at intervals so long as to 
perpetuate errors of observation and research against the influence 
of modern progress. 



This preamble and resolutions, if adotited now, and carried into 
efiect by the time of the annual meeting of 1878, will establish the 
ownership and control of the Pharmacopceia in this Association, and 
then the preamble and resolutions should appear among the "Or- 
dinances " of the Association, 

Then, having assumed the ownership and control, it will be 
necessary to provide for its pi-oper management in the "Plan of 
Organization " of the Association. 
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Tlie Association is not only a migratory body, but ita elements 
change mater'ally from yeiir to year, while this pliflrmacoptelB inter- 
est should be at) fixed and as permanent as possible, because 
those who have it in charge must train tltemselves to tlie special 
work, and then keep themselves up to the progress of the lime by 
continuous labor in that special direction. And the longer such 
persons serve at the work the easier it will be for them to do it 
well, and the more valuable will their servioeii become to the As- 
sociation, to the public, and to the work itself. 

Under these circumstances, it ia here proposed to delegate the 
■ entire control and management of the Pharmacopffiia to a council to 
be formed for the special purpose, to be called the Pharma'^opoeial 
Council of The American Medical Association, and to provide for 
thia council by a new article of the by-lawa to follow the article on 
the Judicial Council. 

To provide properly for this the following resolutions would be 

Resolved, That article XII. of the by-lawa on " New Business " be 
placed next after article X " Of the Previous Question," and be 
numbered XL, and that the pt-esent article XL, " Judicial Council," 
be numbered XII., instead of XL 

Resolved, That the by-laws of the Association be amended by the 
introduction of a new article, to be as follows: 



XIII. PHASHACOPtEUL C 

There shall be a council established, to be called "The Fharma- 
copteial Council of The American Medical Association," for the sole 
purpose of taking the entire charge, control and management of 
"The Pbarraacop<eia of the United States of America," under the 
ownership and supervision of this Association, and for the benefit 
and interest of the general medical profession, as represented in this 
Association. 

This council may obtain for itaelf an act of incorporation from the- 
Congress of the United Slates, if such incorporation should he found 
by the council to be necessary or useful in the prosecution of its 
work. 

This council shall consiat of five members, who shall be obtained 
as follows: 

J^w( — A President, who shall be nominated and elected as pre- 
scribed for Permanent Secretary, and who shall hold office on the 
same tenure and conditions ; except, that it shall be competent for the 
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Nominating Committee to present a name for a new President at 
any annual meeting of the Association, either of its own motion, 
or at the written request of any three members of the Pharma- 
copceial Councilj addressed to the President of the Association. 

Second — The Surgeon -General of the U. S. Army, and the Sur- 
geon-General of the U, S, Navy, shall each be invited in the name 
of this Association, by itsi President, to eeloct and appoint a eiiita- 
ble officer from each medical corps, to serve as a member of this 
council, and to accredit such officer to this Association as one of 
the four delegates from each medical corps. 

In case either or both the Surgeon-Generals should decline this 
invitation, or in case either or both should, at any time after ap- 
pointing, withdraw their representatives from this council without 
appointing successors, it shall be competent for the President ot 
this Association to fill snch vacancies from the members of the As- 
sociation until the next succeeding annual meeting. Then such 
vacancies shall be tilled by the Nominating Committee and the 
vote of the Association, as provided in the case of president of the 
Council. 

It shall be competent for any three members of this Pharmaco- 
pceial Council at any time to make a written request to the Presi- 
dent of this Association to have either of the members, herein pro- 
vided for, removed from the Council and replaced by another selec- 
tion and appointment; and upon receiving such a req'uest, the 
President shall communicate it to the Surgeon-General concerned in 
it, and support it, if, in his judgment, it be for the best interests of 
the Association and the medical profession. 

Third — The President of this Association shall, by a communi- 
cation to the President of the American Pharmaceatical Associa- 
tion, invite that Association to be represented in this Council by two 
members selected from that body in the same way that the Presi- 
dent of the Council is selected by this body, and to accredit such 
members, so elected, to the President of this Association to serve as 
councillors. 

In case the American Pharmaceutical Association should decline 
this invitation, or, in case after electing it should withdraw either 
or both its representatives without electing successors, it shall be 
competent for the President of this Association to till such vacan- 
cies from the members of this Association until the next succeeding 
annual meeting. Then such vacancies shall be tilled by the nomi- 
nating committee and the vote of the Association, as provided in the 
case of President of the Council. 
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It shall be competent for any three membeis of this Pharmaco- 
poeial Council, at any time, to make a written request to the Presi- 
dent of this Association to have either of the members herein 
provided for, removed from the council, and replaced by another 
election ; and upon receiving such a request the President shall 
communicate it to the President of the American Pharmaceutitial 
Association, and support it, if, in his judgment, it be for the best in- 
terests of the AsBoeiation and the medical profession. 

It shall be the duty of this Council, as soon as the means at its 
command will admit, to select and appoint a qualified expert as Ac- 
tuary of the Council. This officer shall perform the duties of Secre- 
tary and Editor, and shall devote his entire time and services to 
the Council under the dii-ection of its President, but shall have no 
vote. 

The Pharmacopteial Council thus constituted, shall organize at the 
call of its President, and make its own regulations and by-laws, and 
three members shall constitute a quorum. When duly organized, 
it shall hold the copyright of the PJiarmacopoeia in trust for this 
Association, and shall expend the income from the copyright in 
payment of the services and expenses of the council and the experts 
it may have occasion to employ ; but shall incur no expense wliich 
cannot be met from the proceeds of its own work. It shall make a 
brief summary report of its proceedings annually to the Association 
in the manner pi'escribed for standing committees. 

PRBCBFT OF THB COUNCIL. 

It shall be the sole duty of the Council to make, revise, publish 
and control the Pharmacop(Bia in trust for this Association, sub- 
stantially iu accordance with the following instructions. 

The title shall be 

THE PHARMACOPCEIA 

UKITBD BTATBS of AUBBIOA. 

Revision. 



THE AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 



Bevised 18—. 

Published 18 — 



PLACE OF PUBLICATION. 
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And no other matter shall appear on the title page. 

On the second page, or revei-se of the title page, the notification 
of copyright shall be plaued. 

The third page shall fee occupied by the title of the Council ; the 
name and address of each nieniber of the Council, and of the Af.- 
tuary; and any brief notice the Council may have to publish in re- 
gard to its ofRcial duties. 

On the fifth page the preface shall be commenced, this to be fol- 
lowed by a table of contents. 

That pharmacopoeia is the best, which is of most use to the aver- 
age physician and pharmacist on the day in which it is used ; not of 
most use in that high degree of conservatism, which rejects all that 
has not drifted into universal application, nor of most use in cMer- 
ing to the common appetite for novelty and polypharmacy ; but in 
equally guarding against both extremes. 

A pharmacoptnia fur the present and future should not only em- 
brace the established materia medica, bnt practically the whole 
materia medica. It should not only be a standard of quality, com- 
position and strength of the old, but also a standard of knowledge 
for that which is new in advancing the art of medicine. Its object 
should not be original i-esearch, but to examine, and epitomize, and 
record the results of current research in a form adapted to current - 
use, and to separate the good from the bad. Such a plan embraces 
fully the Phannacopceia of the past, but adds to it an element which 
the progress and fertility of the age has now come to demand. 

The Pharmacopmia should no longer be of the character of a cat- 
alogue, dictionary, and formulary. It should aim at a clear and com- 
plete separation and ideotificatioD of that grade or quality of each 
substance, which, only, is to be used in medicine ; and a« the sole 
authorized standard of a large profession, involving an important 
public interest, the greatest accuracy of observation and expression 
, should be attained. No testimony should be accepted without close 
scrutiny, nor any trustworthy information be disregarded. 

In striving for its general object of greatest practical utility to 
the greatest number of persons, it must necessarily deal with a great 
variety of substances, simple and compound, old and new, well- 
known and little known, permanent and ephemeral. Such differ- 
ences naturally tend to divide these substances into two classes, re- 
quiring very difierent treatment. 
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First, Those which have attained to an established character and 
coramon use through prolonged experience; and which, from the 
universality of their application, are of primary importance ; and, 

Second, Those of more recent origin, and not established charac- 
ter ; of which much less is known, and of which it is very desirable 
to know more, lest they be lost through imperfect or unreasonable 
representation and misapplication whilst in the condition of fashion- 
able novelties. " ■ 

The tir^t class constitutes the standard Pharmacopceia proper; 
but the second is scarcely less important in modern times, because 
it is the basis of supply and progress to the Pharmacopffiia proper, 
and as such, should no longer be left unorganized and uncared for 
by the Pliai-macopoiia interest. 

Substances belonging to the first class should remain practically 
unchanged, or be changed only with great caution and for undoubt- 
ed reasons. The only thing to be undertaken with this class is to 
improve the accuracy of composition and description; to throw 
around its substances greater safeguards as advancing knowledge 
enables this to be done ; and, from time to time, discard from and 
add to the number, as advancing knowledge may disqualify or qual- 
ify, substances for this class. As the more permanent part of the 
Pharmacopoeia this class should be revised once in five years. 

Substances belonging to the second class require equally to be 
treated of, but in a very different way. The pharmacopceial interest 
in them requires that they be taken from the current literature as 
early as practicable, their nature and chaiacter ascertained, the tes- 
timony concerning them collected, discriminated and epitomized, 
and whatever is most trustworthy and most probable concerning 
them be presented in a compact form for easy habitual reference, in- 
order to give direction and definition to their application while ou 
trial for admission to the more permanent part of the materia med- 
ica. The professional testimony in regard to these novelties often 
accumulates rapidly, is generally confused, and often conflicting, ir- 
rational and sensatiooa), and to examine this critically and present 
the results as they may be reached, will i-equire continuous labor 
and frequent publication. Hence, this second class of substances 
cannot properly be assoSlated with the first, but muat be the sub- 
ject of another volume, to be issued and revised annually. 
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The title of this volume shall be 

, The Ephbmbrib of 

THE PHARMACOPCEIA 

United States of Auebioa. 
For the Tear 



THE AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 

Revised 18—. 

Published IB-. 

PLACE OP PDBLICATION. 



The second and third pages should be uniform with the Pharma- 
copceia, and a preface should follow on the fourth page. The size 
of page and style should be the same as the Pharmacopoeia, but the 
paper and binding should be loexpensive in proportion to the ephem- 
eral character and trequent revisions of the book. This Ephem- 
eris should be published annually, and should be ready for issue 
during the last week of each year. 

It should aim to embrace all the prominent substances and com- 
pounds of the current and unstable portion of the materia medica, 
with the object of giving the most correct and trustworthy informa- 
tion concerning them that is attainable at the time of the revisions. 
This work should be done in such a way as to serve as a rational 
guide to indicate the rejection, or the more or less cautious applica- 
tion of novelties in the materia medica, with the ultimate object of 
saving the good, condemning the bad, and placing that which is 
doubtful under conditions favorable to a discriminating trial. 

The book should be simply regarded as an organized means of 
presenting to the professions of medicine and pharmaoy a periodical 
summary of important and useful information, upon which more ac- 
curate knowledge may accumulate in a more methodical manner in 
the future thaii in the past. Its authoritative connection with the 
Fharmacopceia, as coming from the same wurce, and as the basis of 
future revisions of that book, should give it a standard chavacter, 
and will command for it an influence proportionate to its unbiased 
truthfulness, and the amount of trustworthy information it supplier. 
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Rehabks Upok the Proposed Council and its Pfeceft. 

Provision in the " Plan of Organization " of the Association for 
carrying on the work of the Pharmacopoeia might come either under 
the head of the " Regulations," or "By-laws." 

Preference is liere given to the latter place, because it seems ap- 
propriate that it should follow the plan already adopted in the es- 
tablishment of the " Judicial Council," since it is quite in harmony 
with the action in relation to thM council. 

The first resolution places the present article on " New Business " 
next after that on the " Previous Question," because it is not inap- 
propriate to that plaue, and because as a small article it would be 
of more easy access there, and less liable to be overlooked than if at 
the end of the voluminous by-laws here proposed. 

The next resolution creates and seta forth the new article " XIIL, 
Pharmacopoeia 1 Council," and the whole is proposed as one by-law, 
as in the case of the " Judicial Council." 

The lirst paragraph of the proposed by-law in regard to title, 
object, trust and responsibility of this Council, explains itself. 

The second paragraph authorizes the Council to obtain an act of 
incorporation, if necessary. This Council may hold its property, 
such as copyrights, books, records, etc., as they accumulate, in the 
name of its president as an individual, as has been done hitKerto 
under the National Convention. Bui as the president, as an indi- 
vidual, is liable to be changed by death, resignation or removal, and 
as president of an unincorporated body, has no recognition in law, it 
is probable that an act of incorporation for such a Council would be 
desirable, if Dot necessary, in order to secure the interests of the 
Association in the copyrights and other property. The legal status 
acquired by an act of incorporation would simply put the Council 
in a position to protect and defend its copyrights and other property, 
and enable it to make lawful contracts and enforce them. 

The next paragraph, which makes the Council to consist of five 
members, baa been the subject of much consideration and consulta- 
tion. Various numbers, from three to eight, have been thought of, 
and on an hypothesis of each number, a scheme or theory for the 
work has been discussed, and the proposition in its present form 
is the neat result arrived at, from the following prominent consider- 
ations : 

The work, though laboiious and voluminous, ia continuous, and 
thus would not exceed the capacity of two industrious men trained 
to such -vtork. About one-half of the work is literary research and 
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reference, and the Humming up and arranging of abstracts from 
current lUei-ature. The other half is clerical and operative ; about 
one-half of this, perhaps, being expert laboratory work. 

Whatever might be the number composing the Council, this sec- 
ond half of the work would, of necessity, devolve upon a president 
and actuary, because the dntiea involved are executive and manual, 
and, therefore, must be localized and uninterrupted. That is, they 
muBt be done continuously at some fixed place of business accessible 
to contact and correspondence. A large proportion of this half of 
the work is provided for outside of the Council proper, by tlie office 
of actuary, whose time is to be devoted entirely to the work. 
Hence, a well-trained expert actuary, after a few years' experience, 
would be capable of doing half the work, including all the manual 
or operative laboratory work, and a large part of the clerical work. 
This would leave for the Council proper, the other half of the work, 
of which the president, as executive officer, must, of necessity, do a 
pretty large share. And if the president devoted bis entire time to 
the work, with sufficient ability and industry, he and an actuary 
could do it all. But there is probably no president accessible to 
this Association who could give up the whole, or one-fourth of his 
time to this work, and, therefore, at least three-fourths of the first 
half of the work must be done by other members of such a Council, 
and such an amount could not fairly and reasonably be expected 
from a smaller numb«r than four men. Hence the labor has been 
adjusted to five councillors and an actuary. 

But the most important function of such a Council has yet to be 
alluded to, namely, the sitting in judgment, or in council, upon the 
details of so important an interest, and the question here comes up 
as to how many of such men as are available to this Association, are 
necessary to the deliberative or judicial duties of auch a Council, to 
secure a high degree of soundness and of wise discrimination in the 
character and quality of the work ; and how many are necessary to 
give that diversity of character, of knowledge and of experience 
and taste, whose average makes up sound judgment. Ko such re- 
sult can be expected from a very small body, because it cannot con- 
tain the elements necessary; while in large bodies the difficulties of 
harmonious agreement and action, increased by the difficulties of 
securing prompt attendance at meetings, overbalance the advant- 
ages of greater aggregate ability. 

Again, the income from their work, if it be well done, will, within 
a moderate time, pay a few men for the time and labor they give, 
but would not pay a large number of raen. 
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Again, it ia extrpraely important to the best interosts of such a Conn- 
oil that there should be a just relation between the value of the labor 
and the vote of each member. That is, if the votes be of equal value 
the labor should be equal as the only baaix for such value. This 
relation is much harder to obtain in lai^e bodies than in small. 
The lan;er the number the more there will be to go to the meetings 
and vote on insufficient grounds, thus weakening those votes which are~ 
based on greater labor. In such a body there should be no one who 
does not work earnestly and actively ; and such work only, brings 
the knowledge how to vote aright, and makes all votes of equal 
intrinsic value. Then, only a few such votes are necessary to good 
average results. 

Small bodies are apt to be arbitrary, dognlatic, self-sufficient, and 
stubborn — that is, are apt to partake of the character of single 
individuals, and to lose the advantages of counsel. Large bodies 
are apt to be inharmonious and to spend much time in unprofitable 
discussion ; and are more liable to an illiberal minority in propor- 
tion to their size. 

It is not pretended that five is the exact number which avoids the 
two extremes, but it is a number which seems to divide and balance 
well, and to be sufficiently near the proper number to justify a trial. 
If it should be objected to, the objection will probably be that it is 
too smalt to embrace the requisite ability and experience ; and too 
small to represent the professions which are so targe. Such objec- 
tions may be met in the fact that no manageable working body of 
reasonable size could possibly embrace the ability required. Scien- 
tific experts must be freely applied to for special knowledge, under 
all circumstances, and five, perhaps, as welt as any other number, 
ia sufficient to select and employ the proper experts, and to apply 
their work to this peculiar interest. And, in regard to representa- 
tion, any attempt at either sectional or numerical representation of 
two professions lilc« medicine and pharmacy in this country, would 
make an unwieldly body, whose members would be scattered at such 
distances that they could rarely, if ever, be got together, and could 
never be satisfied. Such an attempt was made in the construction 
of the last Committee of Final Revision and Publication by having 
fifteen meml)era, but the result was that a large majority of the 
members were never present at any of the meetings, while about 
five of the members did the whole work. 

Next, as to the construction of a Council of five. The profes 
Bions of medicine and pharmacy are ini^eparable in a pharmacopceia 
and it seems irrational to try to draw a dividing line. Pharmacy is 
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but one of the Bpecialties of medicine,' and bears a closer relation to 
general medicine than any other specialty. No specialty of the 
whole aggregate art of medicine ciin be practiced without pharmacy, 
and yet pharmacy is embraced in the art of medicine as essentially 
as is gyniecology or surgery, and it can not only be practiced by, bat 
can no more be avoided by, the general medical man than can gynie- 
cology or surgery. But It happens that fi-om being the first and 
oldest specialty which grew out of medicine, that it has erected itself 
into a special art or profession, and shows a tendency to claim inde- 
pendence of the medical profession, and a co-equality. 

To appreciate how unreasonable such a claim would be, if ever 
seriously made by pharmacy, it is only necessary to remember that 
medicine, in order to do without pharmacy ae a profession, has only 
to compound and dispense its own remedies to its own patients — a 
thing entirely practicable and quite within the scope of medical edu- 
cation, whenever such education approaches to completeness. But 
how would pharmacy do without medicine aa a profession f For 
whom would it compound and dispense ? Its wares would then be 
simply merchandise, and the pharmacist would be simply a roe?' 
chant, and would need no other training. If, therefore, there oould 
be no pharmacy without an art of medicine striving to maintain 
health and mitigate or cure disease, and if the pharmacy necessary 
to this end be practically attainable inside the medical profession, 
how shall the art of pharmacy ever become either co-equal with, or 
independent of, the art of medicine ? If not co-equal with, it must 
be either superior or subordinate to the medical art ; and subordi- 
nate it cert^nly is, and this with a dangerous tendency to the mer- 
cantile bias. 

But, on the other hand, taking the condition of the medical art as 
it is, rather than as it might be, with medical education in thera- 
peutics loose, and inclined to polypharmacy and a low grade of em- 
piricism, the chemistry and physics of the materia medica neglected, 
and the materia medica almost bodily handed over to pharmacy as 
a part thereof, and without due check upon the mercantile bias, 
how now, can nii'dlcine do without pharmacy? The answer here 
seems equally plain that it could not do without it at all, and that 
it would be very unwise to attempt it, unless pharmacy, acting as a 
separate profession, should force the irrational and unnatural dis- 
cord. 

The natural order then mast be that the art of medicine, to be of 
any use to mankind, needs a materia medica ; that the materia med- 
ica needs a pharmacopceia ; and that a pharmacopmia necessitates 
- 4 ;;--.:'' -'- -': '• -' 
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pharmacy ; and finally, that pharmacy has so aided the art of medi- 
cine by skill and knowledge as to have become an indispensable part 
of the art. When action and reaction are so close, the greatest at- 
tainable harmony should prevail, and subordination should not be 
construed into injurious inferiority. 

From these considerations this conncll of five is proposed to be 
made up of three physicians and two pharmacista ; and when, after a 
few changes perhaps, the proper men may be found, and get into 
the special training, there need be little doubt of harmonious action, 
or of an equitable distribution of the honor that must accrue from so 
important a work if well done. i 

The primary object of the Invitation to the Surgeon-Generals of 
the Army and Navy to make two-fifths of this council, is, of course, 
to give the National Government that place in an important nation- 
al interest to which it is justly entitled, and to ask from it its fair 
shai-e of the responsibility, labor and support. In all other civilized 
nations this interest is wholly under governmental control, and done 
by national authority. Hence it seems eminently proper, if not nec- 
essary, that the General Government should be respectfully and 
earnestly invited to the work, whether it be likely to accept the in- 
vitation or not. It must not be forgotten that the Army and Navy 
Corps are not now the only medical corps of the General Govern- 
ment, but that there is an active Marine Hospital Corps organized 
under the Treasury Department, which on the principles above al- 
luded to is equally entitled to a i-epresentation in this council, and 
the reason why it ia not embraced in the invitation is, that it would 
make a larger counoil necessary in order to keep the balance of 
representation and interest adjusted to suit the order and ar- 
rangements of this plan. For example, to preserve this balance 
now attained by five . councillors, if three came from the General 
Government, two at least should come from this Association, and 
three from the American Pharmaceutical Association. This would 
make a council of eight, the number first thought of; but the rea- 
sons and arguments against so large a council — some of which have 
been stated — became so important as the plan was developed, that 
it seemed almost imperative to have the smaller number, and thus 
leave out this important branch of the General Government medical 
service, because it was the -smaller of the three corps. Beside, it 
mnst be remembered that this invitation is not an honor or a pref- 
erence proposed by this Association as a mere compliment or courte- 
sy to the heads of the two medical corps, but a very serious propo- 
sition, which involves w much responsibility and labor that it will 
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require about one-fourth of the time of two of the best medical of- 
ficei-s that can be Belected, asd that such officers shall train them- 
selves specially to the work. It need not be feared that the Surgeon- 
Generals are not awake to the importance and responsibility of this 
work, or that they will not at once realize the importance of the share 
fii it proposed to them, for there is no parallel in this country of a 
body of medical men so sound in their therapeutiRS, so careful of 
their materia medica, so loyal to the Fharmacopceia, or so systemat- 
ic or successful in practice. The chief benefit that will accrue to 
the General Government in accepting a share of this work is, that in 
a pharmacopceia the health interests of the officers and men upon 
whom the nation relies in time of danger are seriously involved, and 
therefore the nation must see to it that a good pharmacopceia is 
provided, if it carries out the principles applied to food, clothing, 
arms, ammunition, etc., and may well spare the time of two officers to 
support, protect and watch over the national part of this important 
interest. Beside, the General Government must support the general 
good of the profession at large, from which its supplies of both 
medical ofiicers and material for their art are continuously drawn.i 
Such reasons, and many othei's, are familiar to the heads of these 
medical corps, because their chief duties are based upon such con- 
siderations, and it is therefore confidently expected that, should this 
Association extend this invitation to them, it will be favorably re- 
ceived, and in the full light of all the implied responsibility. And 
that if officers should be detailed to this work, they will be most 
carefully selected. 

The advantage to this Association of having such members in, its 
council would be very great. First, the officers of these corps are 
selected from the best educated men of tlie profession by a competi- 
tive examination, which is thorough and comprehensive, and which 
makes a special point of materia medica and pharmacy. The offi- 
cers thus selected when in the service are kept, by their duties, far 
better posted on materia medica and pharmacy than other medical 
men, because they have continual personal contact with, and con- 
trol over, their own supplies and the dispensing of them. That is, 
they are, to a far greater extent than any other body of medical 
' men, tbelr own pharmacists, and oftener compound and dispense their 
prescriptions with their own hands, by proper means liberally sup- 
plied. They aiu furnished with standard medical supplies, and 
know them by handling them, and by being held responsible for 
tlieir character. They are generally sound men with clear heads, 
and moderately free from bias, — always free from mercantile bias. 
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and generally free from both medical and pharmaceutical politioc. 
To get a careful selection from such a class of men would be 
an important advantage to this proposed council, and would afford 
a conservative balancing element which cuuld l>e depended upon 
at all times. 

Besides this, each of these medical corps baa a laboratory ; the 
one a chemical laboratory, an important part of the work of which 
has always been toe examination of medical supplies. The other 
has a pharmaceutical laboratory, in which a large proportion of the 
medical supplies are made, and the remainder supervised and exam- 
ined. Both these laboratories are in charge of medical officers, .care- 
fully selected for the work. 

Again, both corps have valuable medical libraries, aud are well 
supplied with current periodical literature ; and it is not unlikely 
that both the laboratories and the libraries could be used to a mod- 
erate extent by the officers of the corps in doing their share of the 
council work, thus making their work easier to them and more valu- 
able to the council. 

• The invitation to the American Pharmaceuiical Association'to 
take two-fifths of this council is very important. The advantage to 
such a council, of two well selected pharmacists, can hardly be over- 
rated, especially in regard to their judgment upon pharmaceutical 
processes, and in proving the work of the council by actual trial in 
their practice. It seems a little doubtful, however, whether the As- 
sociation will accept such an invitation if tendered — nut for want of 
a hearty willingness and eameftneea to co-operate in the work, for 
that profession fully recognizes the importance of a good pharma- 
copoeia, and has never been backward in working for it with all its 
strength in the past. In d preliminary discussion of the subject at 
the last annual meeting of that Association, when an outline of this 
plan was presented, a resolution was passed with great unanimity 
and spontaniety, signifying its i-eadiness and heartiness in co-opera- 
ting with the American Medical Association in the work. But sev- 
eral prominent members spoke in a tone of dissatisfaction in regard 
to that Association having only a two-fifths representation in the 
council. One-half was as little, as the speakers thought equitable, 
and as there could not be a half of five, this would involve enlarging 
the number of the council. It did not seem sufficient to state that 
Bucb a council oould not be formed on the basis of any numerical re- 
presentation, and that it was not intended to be a numerically re- 
presentative body at all, but simply a body constructed so us to do 
the work in the beat way with the fewest possible members and the 
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least possible machinery. The impression Aeemed to be tfaat the 
pharmacists were most important to the couDcil and would have 
most of the work to do, and, therefore, ought to be in at least equal 
numbers to do it. The fact that an expert was provided for in the 
actuary, to do most of the manual and laboratory work, under direc- 
tion of the council, did not seem to betaken fully into consideration. 
At any rate, the tone of the discussiou did not seem to indicate an 
altogether satisfactory reception of the proposition for a two-lifths 
representation in the council, though in other respects the plan was 
not unfavorably received. That the same representation and 
strength in the council that was proposed fur the general govern- 
ment, should seem rather unsatisfactory, when the American Medi- 
cal Association proper only proposed to itself half that, or only one- 
fifth, took the writer by surprise, and seems a little unreasonable. 
The subject was presented to be laid over for one year, as in this 
Association, and will come up again at the next annual meeting, 
which meeting occurs in September, or three months after the meet- 
ing of this Association when this plan is to be acted upon. It is 
hoped that when the members of the American Pharmaceutical As- 
sociation shall have had time to examine this plan more thoroughly 
as presented here — ^for this pamphlet will be sent to as many mem- 
bers of that Association as can be readily reached — this feature of 
it will be more favorably Veceived. And yet this Association should 
hold itself prepared to have itsinvitation declined by that Association, 
This American Medical Association cannot safely or wisely touch 
this phai-macop<Bial woi'k at all, unless it be with a well considered 
and firm purpose to carry it through and to do it well ; and as these 
invitations to the General Government and the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association are liable to be declined ; and if accepted are 
liable to be interrupted, because beyond the direct authority and 
control of the Association, it seems, therefore, necessary to provide, 
in the organization of the council, against any miscarriage of the 
work by the failure of the contingent portion of the plan. The 
plan must be adopted before the invitations can be given, and the 
invitations must be given before they can be either accepted or de- 
clined. And the plan, once adopted, must not be left to a chance of 
failure through the unexpected loss of co-operation from the out- 
side sources appealed to for aid. Hence it seemed necessary to pro- 
vide in the organization for the Association undertaking the whole 
of the work itself if unable to get the aHsistance it seeks for, by en- 
abling the President of the Association to fill these places if va- 
cant from any cause. 
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Next, it IB very important that this council should he harmonious, 
and be uonipoaed uf tJie rlglit inatei'iitl, and no judgment or decie- 
ion ou this point can be equal in value to that of the couucil itself. 
It is therefore provided that any three membera — that ie, any quor- 
um of the council — may in a prescribed way apply for and obtain a 
change in any of its members. It might be presomed that any 
member of such a body, on finding the work distasteful to him, or 
on finding himself out of harmony with his fellow members, or dis- 
inclined to do his share of the work, would voluntarily resign his 
place, or at loast would be induced to resign by action taken inside 
the council itself ; and such would commonly be the course of 
events. But in exceptional cases a member might fail to be con- 
vinced that he was out of harmony, or that his work was neglected 
or badly done, and might fail to resign from action taken within 
the council, and therefore a way is provided to have such membera 
changed and their places supplied by a new selection. 

It is hardly probable that with all the care that could be taken in 
selecting, such a council could be properly made up on the first 
trial. For two or three years resignations and changes might be 
confidently looked for. But in time the proper niateriat for harmo- 
nious and equal work would get together and become permanently 
adjusted. 

Should the Association adopt this plan, or any modification of it, 
at the meeting of June, 1877, the President of the Association 
would at once notify the Kominating Committee of the action, and 
direct the Committee to bring in a name for president of the coun- 
cil, which name would be either accepted or rejected by the Asso 
cialion by vote. When the proper officer shall have been selected 
and elected, he should be charged with the duties of the office, and 
be directed to carry the by-law into effect by resolution, as follows : 

Resolved, That the President of the Pharmacopceial Council be, 
and he is hereby directed, to carry into effect the provisions of the 
by-law establishing a Phar mac o peel al Council, so far as he may be 
able, and report the result at the next annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation in 1878. 

This would start the by-law at once into operation by giving to it 
an executive officer, and then by the, meeting of 1978 the organi- 
zation of the council might be effected, or the obstructions to its or- 
ganization might be known and be presented to the Association. 

As soon as practicable after the adjournment of the meeting of 
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1877 the newly elected President of the Association would ad- 
dress the President of the National Conv«nliou, as provided for by 
resolution, and would issue the invitations to the Surgeon-Generals, 
and the President of the American Pharmaceutical AsBociation. 
By the end of September, 1877, he would donbtless have replies to 
all these communications, and would notify the president of the 
council of the result. If this result should he favorable to the plan 
the council could then organize and begin its preparations for 
work ; or perhaps could fairly begin work before the next annual 
meeting if all went on smoothly. 

But if the result should be unfavorable to the plan, the by- 
law could not be carried out, and the whole subject would have to 
await the action.of the Association in forming a council in 1878, 
through its Nominating Committee. 

Such delay would not materially damage the interest involved, 
because it might reasonably be expected that even a new and un- 
tried council coald accomplish the work contemplated within two 
years, although the Committees at the last two revisions took a 
longer time than this. Two years would bring the time at which the 
work might be ready up to 18S0. The conditions of sale of the 
copyright of the present revision are not known, but it is probable 
that the book is secured to the publishers until 1880, and it is pos- 
sible that it may have been sold for ten years from the date of 
publication in 1873, when it would be secured up to 1883. In this 
latter case the delay would be a serious matter, but it would ena- 
ble the work to be well done. It would, however, only delay the pub- 
lication of the revision of the Pharmacopceia proper. The Ephem- 
eris if ready by 1880, oral any time, could be copyrighted and pub- 
lished, and be revised each year thereafter, and thus serve its purpose 
independently of the Pharmacopoeia proper, until the latter should 
be accessible to the council. 

The paragraph in the proposed by-law which directs the council to 
appoint an actuary as soon as its means will admit, points to the 
fact that the council will have no means to pay such an officer, or 
indeed, to pay any expenses until it has its work, or some part of it, 
ready for sale to the publishers; and is intended to indicate that 
such a council should never, under any circumstances, go in debt. 
The true purport of it is, therefore, that it should do the work itself 
until the income from its work should enable it to employ this ex- 
pert skill. The duties then would naturally fall heavily upon each 
member, at firet, and especially upon the president, who would be 
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ever, would be excellent training for such a body, and would accu- 
mulate for them a knowledge of their work very rapidly, since ef- 
fective knowledge is always proportionate to the amount of 
well-directed labor. It will be easily seen that there are no sinfeoure 
places provided for in this council ; and those who fully compre- 
hend the labor and reaponeibilittes involved will not be likely to 
seek for service upon it. In this case, at least for the first few years, 
the offices will have to seek the men, for tlitjre will be no rush of 
ofBee seekers. At least, no one fitted for the duties will want the 
places, and the Nominating Committees will doubtless have difficul- 
ty in inducing the proper men to serve. But if the work be well 
and thoroughly done it will be proportionately successful, and 
then both honor and profit will accrue from it. That is, if honor 
and profit be well earned they will be sure ultimately to be well 
paid by the sale of the books, but they mast be earned first. 

The paragraph directing the organization and support of the pro- 
posed council needs no comment, except, perhaps, to direct attention 
to the fact that the finances of the Assooiation arc duly protected 
against any demands from this sub-organization. Whatever it may 
turn out to be In the way of success or failure, the intention is that 
it shall cost the Association no money. 

Next, the precept of the council comes up for review and expln- 
nation. This is intended as a standing order of the Association to 
its council, for the purpose of preserving a clear and definite out- 
line of the work. If the writer has been moderately successful in 
drafting it, it should be so plain as to need but little comment. The 
fault is, that as a precept it is too voluminous for a by-law, yet the 
necessity is, that it should be exceptionally comprehensive in order 
to secure a fair understanding of the new scope and the new fea- 
tures, now, for the first time, sought to be introduced into a nation- 
al pharmacopoeia. It should be clearly recognized that these fea- 
tures are innovations, — are new departures from the beaten track, 
and hence, the question at once arises, Are they necessary? Are 
they justifiable or wise? Are they practicable, and if so, are they 
likely to be useful ? That the writer, with a fair knowledge of 
materia medica and pharmacy— with some experience in the wants 
of the medical profession, and a very moderate knowledge of the 
Pharmacopoeias of the prominent European nations — should, for him- 
self, answer all these questions emphatically in the affii'mative, does 
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not by any means warrant this Association in taking that ground 
without oareful deliberation and great caution. Such bodies can 
far better afford the riaks of ultra conservatism than ultra reform. 
They must beware of that sensational enthusiasm which is so much 
more apt to propose than to carry out ; and the ingenuity of whose 
plans so often passes for utility until tried, and then ends in disap- 
pointment. 

The first paragraph of this precept is intended to limit the duties 
of the council. 

The second paragraph fixes the title of the PharmacopcBia, with- 
out alteration from the past, except in minor details, and the author- 
ity ; and then a definite direction is given for the first five pages.. 

Next follows the design, or outline plan to be adopted for the 
future, and be systematically adhered to in principle, and filled out 
in detail by ihe council. The principles of the standard, or primary 
part of the PharaiacopoBia of the past ai-e adhered to, but are im- 
proved upon and extended, and all useful, poBitive, and compact 
' information is to be admitted at the discretion of the council, and 
the formulas and processes are to be filled out so as to be more easi- 
ly followed in practice, and to need no dispensatory or other 
commentary. The lists are to be kept better up to the time, and 
the standard revised every five years, instead of every ten years 
as heretofore. Thus the changes contemplated here are more in 
detail and scope than in plan, though the secondary list should be 
abandoned, and the separation into materia medioa and prepara- 
tions should give way to a single alphabetical order, embracing 
the whole contents. 

It is, however, to the extension of the pharmacopoeia idea, so as to 
embrace the materia medica of the ephemeral present, as well as 
that of the established past, that most attention is due, since this 
is the greatest innovation — the greatest departure from established 
usage. In the current medical literature new articles of materia 
medica are constantly being brought forward upon various repre- 
sentations and witli various pretensions, and go drifting along at the 
mercy of chance, preyed upon by cupidity, and too often swallowed 
up by gross empiricism and quackery. Were there some organized 
means of picking up from this large class of substances the waifs of 
promise, and of properly characterizing those which give no prom- 
ise, how difierent might have been the career of such articles as 
Cundurango, Nitrite of Amyl, Missisquoi water and mud, Pepsin, 
Witch-hazel, the Oleates, Damiana, Saticylio acid, and a hundred 
other articles of the past ten years. Some of these have drifted to 
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perdition, and others into confused hap-hazard uae and abuse. 
Some have proved valuableand had their value impaired by cupidi- 
ty, while others have proved worthless ; but neither the good nor the 
bad results were ever reached with proper promptitude or definite- 
ness ; and not one of even the most valuable of the articles mentioned 
U to be found in the PharmacopiEia, or would be found there for 
seven years to come, under the present plan of revision. To pick 
up such articles annually and publish all that is known about them, 
with a proper expert discrimination between that which is trust- 
worthy and that which is not, and then to go on collecting and 
sifting evidence day hy day, to be summed up and published every 
year, until each article sball be quickly killed off, or as quickly fos- 
tered, guarded and guided to a rational trial and use, must certain- 
ly be an important work which the medical profession cannot much 
longer do without This is the work which it is sought here to or- 
ganize and try to carry out under competent authority, in a separ- 
ate book, which, though small at first, would be ready to grow with 
the need for it, and as the council got into its training. It would _ 
seem that such an annual facicuins or volume might be made, with- 
out any special difficulty, of equal importance to the medical and 
pharmaceutical professions, with the standard part of the Pharmaco- 
p<Bia, though it would be valuable in a very different way, but still 
in the capacity of a standard for what might be known or believed 
at the time of issue. 

In seeking for a title for such a book that would be convenient 
for popular use, .and would express the new idea involved in its de- 
sign, no satisfactory name could be found. It is not proposed as a 
sujipleraent to the Pharmacopoeia, nor an addenda, nor an appendix, 
nor an adjunct, for it would contain nothing that the Pharmacopoeia 
could properly claim at the time. In its nature and character it 
would rather be an antecedent and pilot to the Pharmacopceia, 
developing from day to day its oourse in its less frequent revi- 
sions; proving and maturing its small amount of solid material 
from the mass, and recording the current vagaries and mutations 
of novelty and fashion that these influences might be mitigated or 
avoided. The prominent character of the standard portion of the 
Pharmacopceia is stability. The prominent characteristic of this 
book would be instability or change, yet both tend equally to the 
same object, of a fertile and stable materia medica. 

In this difficulty no better word could be found than the one 
adopted. The word " Ephemeris " means literally " for a day," as 
a journal, a diary, and this is what the book would really be for 
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the materia medica, though published not daily, but annually. It 
seems objectionable, without any grave objections that can be 
stated. It is undesirably odd, perhaps a little pedantic, and, final- 
ly, has been already appropriated by a nautical almanac ; but such a 
book is too rare and too little known to interfere much «ith this use 
of the word. It is, therefore, offered as not being free from objec- 
tion, but as the best that can be suggested. 



It is the object of the writer of this pamphlet to awaken a general 
interest in this subject of the National Pharmacopceia throughout 
the medical and pharmaceutical profeBsions, for their own benefit, 
and wherever a thoughtful reader can be found, this writer will 
thank him for his careful attention to the subject, as being pecu- 
liarly his own business, which stands in need of his own individual 
influence and action, either to favor, modify, or oppose this plan, to 
sustain the old plan, or to propose a better than either. 

But the pamphlet is especially addressed to those bodies which 
were represented by delegates in the National Convention for Re- 
vising the Pharmacopceia, which met in Washington in 1870, and 
a copy will be carefully sent to every delegate of that Convention, 
with the hope that he will bring it at once before the society or col- 
lege which he represented, and obtain a definite action on the sub- 
ject. Then this action, whatever it may be, should be sent up to 
the American Medical Association through the delegates to the 
next meeting at Chicago, in June, 1857, 

A large edition of these pamphlets will be printed, and will be 
distributed gratuitously to all the members of the bodies interested, 
who can be reached by means of directories and published lists ; 
and, besides this, any reasonable number will be supplied on appli- ' 
cation to the writer. 

Bbooklyn, December 28th, 1876. 
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